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CANZONIERE 


SONNET I 

THE FIRST VISION OF IXIVE 
A aaicwi alma presa^ e grntil cote 


To each enamoured soul, each gentle heart, 
Within whose ken comes what J now indite, 
That they their thoughts on what it means 
may write, 

Greeting in Love, their Lord, 1 now impart. 


SONNET I 

Foi us this Sonnet has the interest of hem*' the earliest oi 
Dante’s extant writings It is obvious, however, that it is not the 
work of a prentice-hand, and that though he wai only eighteen, 
there may well have b< n some four or five years’ study and 
practice, first of Latin, n of Provencal, and then of Italian 
^etry. The ^tory is mid in the / . A' {r, 3) Nine years after 

Beatrice had inspired h iirecocious lioyhood with a consuming 

passion (1284) dunni! which he had only had casual glimpses of 
her, probably in the Chu ‘ch of Lucia, he had nit t her, accom- 
panied by two older fi tends, after her marriage with Simon de’ 
Bardi, in the street, and she had for the first lime given him a 
friendly nceting with words as well as looks As a married 
woman, we was free to giant him a recognition whir h would before 
have been unmaidenly. The old flame, which perhaps had slum- 
bered after he had heaid of her marriage, was rekindled, and he 
went home to dteam what is here recorded. As told in the 
Sonnet, still more as told in the V. iV., il is noteworthy as being 
the only instance of any approach to the sensuous element of 

passion. To see what Dante says he saw indicates a T>eri!ous, 

though involuntary, nearness to temptation. Even here, however, 
the correctise is near at hand. Joy is turned to mourning. The 
sleep of the beloved one, even then, is as the shadow-sister of 
death. After the manner of the time, perh^ with some exultation 
in the consciousness of a new-born power, Danie sent his poetn to 
II 
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Night’s hours were minished just by one-third 

part, ® 

What time when every star shows brightest 
sheen. 

When all at once Love by mine eyes was seen, 
Whose very memory makes my spirit start. 

Joyous seemed Love, and he my heart did press 
Within his hands, and in his arms he bare 
My lady, sleeping, wrapt in silken sheet ; 

Then woke hex, and that burning heart to eat. 
Gave her; she fed with timid, lowly air. 

Then as he went, tears did his grief confess. 

his frirnUs, ainoiiQ them to (hiido Civalcaiui, Ciiio da Pisioia, 
Dante da Maiano Of thrse, none understood the diift of wh.it lu 
later 3 oars he Icll had been an uncousicious prophecy of Ile'itnce’s 
enilv dcatli ( avaltanti saw in it an instance ot the melauiholy 
that iiimg-lcs with tlie sweet dreams of love. Cino sug^csttd that 
Love came to bring him that which his heait desired, and th^n 
wept foi thf' sonow which his jpassion would bring to llcalrice 
Hii namesake, more cvuically, hinted that he was *'oif his head" 
and Imd better consult .1 doctor. 

Four hours of the night had passed, sc , it was between 1 and 
? A M , night begmtiing with Compline at q i\m. i\ 8) 

Repeatedly Dante, notes in the Comtmdin his behef that dreams 
afici midnight come true, and then their meaning is seen iJH . 
xxvi 7 ; Purff IX i(V-t8, ms.. 4) 

^ Comp H. 1. 6, xxMi. 72, as instances of the same shuddering 
thrill of memory 

The word “Madonna" supplies the key to .ill that follows 
In the recognised use of Italian poetiy, as 111 the speech of common 
life, that tcim was applied to a manied woman only {Canz 11. 13 ; 
IPtilCt P fr >1 iq) The maiden w.«s a donzella or fulzFila 
(comp .1 Sonnet by Frescobaldi, in which he elaborately discusses 
the adsaiitagcs of loving one or the other, in Hart. Lett. Hal. iv. 
p 17) The title thus given proves Beatrice’s marriage at the 
r,ommenctinent of Uie V. N lievond the shadow of doubt What 
Dante tells 11 . in the /’ N. (c. 6X that ht w'rote a ^rrfentese on the 
sixty faiiest ladies of Florence, leads to the same conclusion. It 
would have been a breach of conventional eti(|uette to have in* 
serted a maiden's name in such a potm A Pucci, in a pi em of 
the same kind, names twenty-two ladies, aim in each case has a 
word of praise for the husband also {Lubin. p. zg). If tliat con- 
clusion seems at first startling, wc may remember that it was the 
familiar practice of Piovengal poets to choose a married woman as 
the object of a homngc in which, ideally at least, there was no 
element of sensuous desire, only the supreme reverence for grace, 
beauty, purity. It was, we may admit, a strained relation, not 
without kts risks, and too often the “vaulting ambition" might 
12 
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«ONNET II 

WHAT MIC.HT HAVE BEEN 


CutdOf votrei c/te tu e Laf>o ed to 

Guluo, 1 would that Lapo, thou, atid 1 

Were taken by some skilled enchanter's spell, 
And placed on board a barque that should 
speed well 


"o’etleap itself" and ‘‘fall o' the other side/’ but, as the sequel 
shows, It was for llanU* not a ^i-c-*** hut a ])urif>inc 

paiii His love was like that ol S 'c'> , i -il for Cuiuzra but fo. 
another Ueatnee, the wife of Chailes of Anjou \k 58 m ), 

jiuier than that of Petrarch for his Laiin, also a ^"donna^* the 
wife of HukIi de Sade. In the Sonnet b* fore us, the first that he 
« ared to leave to future ages, he was perhaps following in Sordello’s 
footsteps, and 111 those, of f«uido Guiiiicelli, whom he f(*tngni&ed as 
his master (/'vrv axvi. 981, claiming for himself, however, the dis 
tinctive merit of ristne out of the tradition >l conventionalities of the 
Troubadours and other poets, and writing as love taught him 
(y’w/y. x\iv. 59-54) 

The meaning of the vision is not far to seek. His heart 
burned with a reverential love, which Ileatiice accepted, nut as 
another woman might have done, triumphant in a new conquest, 
but with a timid meekness, and Love wept at the coming sorrow, 
in which, as a strange foieboding indicated, the homage was to 
end. 


SONNET II 

Notable as the one Sonnet in which the element of a sportive joy, 
what Quinet has called "the aureole of adolescence," is dominant. 
How bright and happy might life be, it seems to say, could we but 
live in an enchanted region, where its stern realities (among them 
Beatrice's marriage) had no place. It is suggestive that he did not 
think fit to include it in the N, 

1 The Guido is Cavalcanti, then Dante’s chiefest friend, before 
his change of feeling as to Virgil’s ments or the Epicurean 
materialism which he inherited from his father had bt ought about 
the coolness and alienation which H, x, 52-63 n. at least suggests. 

*3 
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Through wind and wave, and with our will 
comply; 

So that nor evil chance nor stonily sky 

Should be to our desire impediment. 

So, living always in one full consent, 

Desire should grow to dwell in company: 

And Lady Vanna, Lady Bic^ too, 

With her who nobly fills my thirtieth 
line — 

Would that the good enchanter these might 
move 

With us to speak for evermore of Love ; 

And each of them m full content combine. 
E’en as 1 deem ’twould be with me and you ! 

Vanua, oi Giovanna, known also as Primavera and 

mentiuned again ut N.c 24, S 16, was thr object I'f C avail ••iiii s 
love. Bicc, as in her father's will (j*rat I ' /). p q 8), stands for 
Beatrice The third is described as thirtieth in the list ol sixty fair 
ones of Florence, on whom Dnnte had written a poem of the senre»- 
/ifA' type (see h. on 6' x), which has not come down to us, and in 
which lioatnce's name apjicarcd, as by the decree of fate, as the 
ninth. She has lieen identified with the Donna (the beloved one, 
not the wife) of Lapo (vtanni, or, a<: some say, L.ipo degli Uberti, 
the son of Fariuata, and lather of the poet Fazio, who wrote the 
Ditianwndo^ a kind of Gazetteer in terza rzma. The fact tliat 
Guido Cavalcanti manied the daughter of the Fariiiata of JJ. x 'ja 
IS in favour of the latter view, as also is the mention of Lapo in E. 
1. 13 Tlieie albo he is grouped with Cavalcanti, probably with 
Dante himself. The leading thought of the Sonnet is the wish that 
the ideal love could buconiu a liie-long reality. l»ut he knows it 
caiiniit be Only the enchanter’s wand could bring about such a 
ti ansformation. I he actual history oi what was then futare presents 
one of the strange contiasis which so often characterise the “ irony 
of history." Be iliice died in 1290. Cavalcanti was banished by 
Dante to Sarra/rano, and died of a fevei caught in its unwholesome 
climate 111 1300. For Dante himMclf there was a life of poveity and 
exile. It may be noted that 'n some MSS “ Lagia” lakes the place 
of ** Bice," AS though the Sonnet had been written by Ciiio of 
Pnioia, who addresses many of his poems to a Selvaggia, s name of 
which Lagia may have been a diminutive. 


H 
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BALLATA I 

“DE PROFUNDIS” 


0 vo/f che fir la vu d* jSmor passa:e 


O YE who on Love’s path pursue your way, 
Behold and say 

If there be any sorrow grave as mine : 

That ye would list to me is all 1 pray, 
And then let Fancy’s play 
Judge if of all woe I am key and shrint*. 

Love, not for little good that iii me lay, 
But his own noble goodness to display. 


UALf^ATA I 

The r AT (k., 7) gives the following account of the poem, which 
U there called a Sonnet, that term lieing used, at fust, in a less 
rcstiicledscn.se than it acquired afterwards. This particulat form 
was known as a Sonetto do}>pio or nnte* 'ato D.mtt had sought to 
conceal his love, but he could not refiain from ga/ing on Hf atrice as 
he knelt in churcli, prol^ably in that of S. Lucia, in the Ha dt' 
Bardtt and neat hei husband’s house. In so ga/ing, another fair 
lady sat between him and Ins beloved one, and many thought, there- 
fore, that he was m love with her. The poet saw in that mistake a 
means at once of rnncealincnt and of utterance Hu would cn* 
courage it by writing poems which should seem to lie addressed to 
her, and yet give vent to thoughts that were meant for Ueatnee 
bhe was to lie, as he says, his "screen” against whispeiing tongues 
and ovei -curious gaze. And this went on, lie says, for some months, 
and even years. It was in connection with this phase of his passion 
that he wrote the Semtniese above lefeircd to Her departure from 
Florence gave him an opportunity foi pouring forth his sorr(>w as 
though tliat had been its cause. For the histoiy of the SenfeHUiCt 
see Diez, Traub.^ pp. 169-176. 

3 The allusion to Lam i i finds a parallel in Dante's quotations 
from the same prophet 111 his Epistle to the Cardinals {Kp 9) See 
also the note on H, 1. 32, and K N c. 29, 31. 

*5 
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Placed me in life so pleasant and so fair, 

That oft I heard behind me voices say, 

“Ah, through what merit may 
His heart so light be, and so free from care ? ” 
Now have I all my wonted courage lost. 
Which came of old from Lovc*s great treasure- 
store. 

Whence 1 continue poor, 

And shrink when I would any one accost. 

And thus, desiring still to act like those, 

Who, in their shame, hide their deficiencies. 
Cheerful 1 meet men’s eyes, 

And weep within and wail o’er all my woes. 


SONNET III 


DEATH OF Beatrice’s friend (i) 


Ptangete^ amanCf, Jtoicki ptange Amcrt 


Weep, all ye lovers, seeing Love doth weep, 
Hearing what cause calls forth his piteous cry: 
Love hears fair ladies mourn in sympathy, 

13 The change is like that of . 9 . i. ^14. ITie first joy of the new 
pabsion^ the dicam of the impossible, in 6' 11. had turned into a 
consuming sorrow 

We note the characteristu a”v cii'i'i—tr'e self-analysis, the fore- 
runner of many like it in the * • • •, 1. 6, xxxii 7a . Pur^^ 

V, ao, vii. to, XXX. 74-70, xxxi. 64-66 ; Par, vii. 10), the same proud 
Kticence and re&erse which characteiised the poet irom first to last. 

SONNET III 


Early in the history of the V, N. (r. 8)— probably before zaSs— 
one of Beatrice’s best-loved friends died, in the full freshness of her 
16 
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Whose eyes give outward proof of sorrow deep. 
For villainous Death on gentle heart doth heap ° 
The Strok es\)f his most cruel workmanship, 
Wasting what winneth praise from each man’s 
lip. 

In lady fair, save th’ honour -she doth keep. 

Hear ye what homage Love to her did pay: 

For I saw him lament in very deed, 

Over the lifeless form he came to view: 

And often to high heaven his glance he threw. 
Where finds a home the gentle spirit freed. 
Who was a lady of such presence gay. 

S idth, and Dante laments her death in this and the following: poem. 

e describes her as m some respects tlic complement of Beatrice. 
She is tfay, brieht, full of a leady courtesv. God lud taken hei to 
Hiiii&eif, and she was in the comts of Heaven. I have ventured 
(Pufr^, xxviii.^ lo m on wlut seem to me sufficient grounds, to 
identify her with the Matilda of the Karthly Paradise, lii Dante's 
admiration and reverence hhe clearly occupied a place bccond only 
to Beatiicr 

10 The Love who mourns is not the classical Cupid, hut Beatrice 
herself— Ixive incarnate, whom Dante had seen wet ping over the 
body of her fiiend (T. iV. c 8). That upwaid look implied the 
prayer that they might meet again. In the Pur^at<rry vision Dante 
implies his belief that the prayet had been granted, though the 
transfigured Beatrice diselt iii the higher region of the Empyrean 
heaven, Matilda in the Earthly Paradise* the one symbolising the 
wisdom of the contemplative life, the other the joy of active mliiistia- 
tion. 


IV 


*7 
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BALLATA 11 

DEATH OF Beatrice’s friend ( 2 ) 


Morte •udlana^ dt ptetd ntmica 

O VILLAIN Death, of pity ruthless foe. 

Old parent of great woe, 

Inevitable doom and hard to bear, 

Since thou hast filled my heart with sad 
despair. 

And to and fro 1 wander full of care, 

My tongue in blaming thee doth weary 
grow; 

And if T seek thee pitiless to show. 

Needs must 1 make men know 
Thy guilt, wherein all wrongs most wrong- 
ful arc. 

Not that ’tis hidden from men’s eyes afar, ^ 
But to rouse all to fiery heat of war, 

Who henceforth shall with Love’s true nuiir 
tiirc grow. 

Thou from the world hast ta’cn all courtesy. 
And virtue, that which wins a lady praise : 

In youth’s first gladsome da}*s ^ 

Thou hast laid low all Love’s sweet pleasantry. 


BALLATA II 

From V* N* Ci 8, and a vanation of the theme of S, lii. 

i8 
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More I tell not who that fair dame may be. 
Than by the exceeding grace each act displays. 

Who trefds not life's true ways, 

Let him not hope to have her company. ^ 


SONNET IV 

LOVE AS PILGRIM 
Cavalcando /’ altt* ter per un camtumo 

Riding the other day along a road, 

All pensive o'er the thought that made me sad, 
I found Love halfrway on ray journey, clad 
In the light garb that pilgrim's raiment sliowed. 
Like one of low estate he on did plod, ® 

As though his lordship he had cast aside, 

And sighing, full of thought, his course he 
plied, 

That he might look on none, with head low 
* bowed. 

17J!0 Grammatically the lines can only refer to tlie friend of 
Beatrice, for whom Dante mourns ; but he assures us ui the V JV. 
that they were meant for Beatiice herself. Possibly the lines were 
written at first for Matilda, found to be fitter for Beatrice, and so 
mentally transferred to hei. It must be leraembered that he had 
already ui S, iii. ide&tifie^ Love with Beatrice. 

SONNET IV • 

From V, iV. c. p, where also we are told of the vision^ which it 
embodies, and whiw came to him when he was ndiiur with many 
Others along a rushing stream. I surmise, with Witte, Kr^, 
Wegelc (p. 74). that it connects itself with the expedition agaii^t 
Are»o, m whicb Dante took part (raSp), and which ended la the 
*9 
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When he saw mi* he called me by my name. 
And said, “ 1 come from region distant far. 
Where through my will, thy heart had ta’en 
its flight. 

And now 1 bring it for a new delight,” 

Such measure full of him 1 then did share. 
He fled, nor saw 1 how he went and came. 


SONNET V 

SEPARATION 


Se*l hello asfetto non mi fosse tolto 


Were the sweet sight from me not ta^en away 
Of that fair lady whom I long to see. 

For whom I sigh and weep in misery, 

Thus distant from her face so blithe and gay, 

battle of Campaldino (//. xxti. 6 ; Purg, v. 93X and that the 
stream was the Amo, and I find in it trie expression of a new- 
botn sense of freedom rising out of the activities of that stMIng 
life. He is no longer under the despotism of Love ; his heart no 
longer devoured by her to whom Love has given it. As he rides he 
sees Love as a pilgrim (probably enough an actual pilgrim met the 
cavaliers on their way), with that peculiarly humble look which 
devout pilgrims affect, and that seems to him the symbol of the 
atale to which what had been the master-passion of bis soul is now 
reduced. The absorption of the mind by one engrossing thought, 
the waking vision even while he is riding with a troop of horse, is 
eminently characteristic of the seer-temperament (Purf. xv. 1x5, 

He is not far from the home of her who had screened his love, but 
love gives him leave to turn his heart to apy new delight, whether it 
he that of battle or the beauty of some new fair one, to be in the 
future what the screen " lady had been m the past. 

SONNET V 

Not in the K AT., hut belonging {Mrobably to the same period aa 
20 
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That, which as heavy load on me doth weigh, * 
And makes me feel such torment keen and 
dire, • 

After such fashion, that I half expire. 

Like one with whom his hope no more will stay. 
Would be but light, and with no terror dread ; 
But since no more I see her as of old, 

Love pains me, and my heart with grief is 
cold. 

And so of every comfort I lose hold, 

That all things which delight on others shed 
To me are troublous, and work woe instead. 


CANZONE I . 


THE lover’s plea FOR PITY 

La dupktata mente che pur tnira 

M;y sorrowing soul that only looks behind 
On days gone by of which I now am reft, 

On this side with my heart holds conflict sore; 

S* iv., distance from the object of love being the link that connects 
the two. Here, howeveri the sense of freedom has passed away. 
The pains of absence are more keenly felt, the lover misses the 
daily glance, the occasional salutation, which have been the iiaht of 
hiS life. Such may well have been the state of Dante’s .soul during 
the Campaldino or Caprona ex^iedition. Fratioelli, however, con* 
jectures that the absence complained of may be that caused by the 
death of Beatrice, while Balbo assumes that the journey was one to 
Bologna in comply with other students. We owe tne discovery 
of the Sonnet to Witte's researches in the Ambrosian Library at 

CANZONE I 

'Not in the N,, but connected by ilie fact of distance from 
zi 
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On that, fond longing that calls back my 
mind 

To the sweet country that I noi^ have left, ® 
With the strong might of Love prevailcth 
more. 

Nor feel I now within the strength of yore 
That can for long ward off my sore defeat, 
Unless, that help, dear Lady, comes from 
thee. 

Wherefore, if thine it be 
To set it free by vigorous emprise meet, 

May it please thee to send thy greeting 
dear. 

To bid its virtue be of better cheer. 

May it please thee, my Lady, yet again, 

Thou fail not now the heart that loves thee 
so, 

Since from thee only succour it can claim, 

A good knight never rides with tightened 
rein, 

To help a squire who calls him in his woe; 

For not for him alone he fights, but fame. 

And sure its grief now burns with fiercer 

flame, ^ 

Florence (I. 5) in Beatrice's lifetime, with the two preceding 
Sonnets. 

In St. i. we have the story of an inner conflict* There is the 
sorrow of r*'meinbenng happier days, which he behind him in the 
diiktance (//. v. xas) ; there is the desire, though duty calls else- 
where, to go b.ick to the scene of those da^rs. Will not his beloved 
help him to And peace by sending him, written or orally, the salu- 
tation which when spoken had lulcd his soul with suen rapturous 
delight (V. N. c. 3, 9, 10, xS), which made saivto and sahiU tnier- 
changMole termax 

1749 Few great poets delight more than Dante does in brin|fiDg 
out the nobleness of the true relation of master and servant, knight 
and squire. The three lines breathe the very spirit of on ideal 
duvaby by which the young soldier was we may mUcvc, inspired 
in his nnt campaign, xvii. 90 ; Par. xxiv. 148. 
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When, I think, O my Lady fair, that thou 
Art painted in it by the hands of Love ; 

So shoulcfst thou much more prove 
For him thy care in greater measure now. 
Since He, from whom all good must needs 
appear, 

For His own image in us holds us dear. 


If thou would’st speak, thou Hope, of all most 
sweet, 

Of more delay of that which I request, 

Know thou 1 cannot any longer wait, 

For all my strength to bear doth waning 

fleet ; “ 

And this ’tis fit thou know, since my unrest 
Moves me to seek my last hope ere too late : 
For man should bear with patience every 
weight 

Till the last burden which to death must 
press, 

Before he seek his greatest friend to prove, 

Not knowing what his love ; 

And if it chance he heed not my distress 
Then is there nothing that can cost more 
dear. 

For death has nought more rapid or more 
drear. 

- The passage has often been niisinterpteted, but its meaning 

is sufficiently clf'ar. God, fi urn whom all goodness flow holds us 
dear because He sees in us; llis own tma';e; so should Ucatnee 
have pity on her lover, for Love has painted her form on the canvas 
of his soul. The thought is cnuneotly characteristic of the poet, 
who, even then, was also a theologian. 

^ Another touch of the nobleness of chivalry. The young soldier 
of Campaldino has learnt that he must not call for help, however 
ttady his friend may be to give it (1. 17), except under the stroiigesi 
pressure of necessity. That he appeals to Beatrice now (the poem 
u obviously addressed to her), is a proof that hr* has reached that 
point 
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And thou alone art she whom most I love, ^ 
Who upon me canst greatest gift bestow, 

In whom alone my hope finds f&llest rest : 
Only to serve thee would 1 long life prove. 
And those things, whence to thee may honour 
flow, 

I seek and crave ; all else doth me molest ; ^ 

Where others fail, thou canst grant all my 
quest. 

For Yes and No entirely in thy hand 
Hath Love now left ; whence 1 esteem me 
great : 

The trust thou dost create 
Springs from thy bearing, pitiful and bland ; ^ 
For whoso looks on thee in truth knows well 
From fair outside that there doth mercy dwell. 

Now, therefore, let thy greeting quickly speed, 
And come within the heart that waits for it, 
My gentle Lady;— thou my prayer hast 
known. 

But know, the entrance there is barred indeed 
With that same arrow wherewith I was hit, 
Which Love shot when he made me all his 
own: 

By it the way is closed to every one. 

Save to Love’s envoys, who to ope have 

skill, « 

By will of that same Power that doth it bar : 

Wherefore, in this my war. 

Its coming would to me be grievous ill, 

Evidence, if that were needed, of the purity of the poet's 
passion. All that he craves for is the oppoitunity of serving his 
beloved and doing honour to her name, and that seivioe is its own 
exceeding great reward. 

One note.s the recunxnce of military imagery, the arrow used 
as a h(dt| the closed gate of the foi tress, the arrows oi love's artillery, 
*4 
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If it approach without the company 
Of that Lord’s envoys, who imprisons me. ' 

• 

Canzon’, thy journey should be swift and short. 
For well thou know’st how brief is now the 
day 

For him for whom thou speedest on thy way. 


BALLATA III 

EYES DIM WITH SORROW 


In alt to dt saggia messagera 


In fashion of an envoy wise and true. 

Move on thine errand. Song, without delay. 
To my fair dame thy message to convey, 

And tell her my life’s powers arc faint and 
few. 

sach as may have been suggested by the siege of Caprona, the 
warfare by which the soul's peace is imperilled. 

After the manner of the Provengal poets, the Canronc teimi- 
nates with what was known as the fomato or JJ Envoi of the poem, 
considered as a messenger who has to bear tidings to her to whom 
it is sent. last two lines seem to indicate something like 

an anticipation, which the state of Dante's health, as described 
in V E, c. X4, 33, might well warrant, of an early death. The time 
was short; Beatrice would do well to give a proM of her sympathy 
before it was too late. Sec B. lii. 


BALLATA III 

The whole poem connects itself closely with the last lines of the 
foregoing. In the ** wreath of torturing Are" by which his eyes 
were enarled (L xo) we have the poet's version ot the weakness 
desenbed in S, xxix. ; C. xl. ; Com/* in. 9 ; and in AT. 

as 
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Thou wilt begin to teJI her that mine eyes, ’ 
Through looking on her angcl-countenance, 
Were wont to bear the garland of desires. 
Now, since they cannot see the face they 
prize, 

Death with such terror on them doth advance. 
That they have made a wreath of torturing 
fires. • ^ 

Alas ! 1 know not whither they should fare 
For their delight, and so thou me wilt find 
As one half-dead, unless thou bring my mind 
Comfort from her ; therefore tell her my 
prayer. 


BALLATA IV 

“apologia pro vita suA*' 


Ballata^ to vo* cht tu ritruovi Amore 


[ WILL that thou, my Song, find Love anew. 
And that with him thou seek my lady fair. 
So that my pleading, with thy sweet-voiced 
air, 

My Lord to her may speak in accents true. 


c. II, xa. They, in their mute suffering, ore even without words, 
as an appeal iui miscncordtam Not in the K, JV., butpiobshly 
one of the poemb referred to in C. v. as addxessed to the ” screen^* 


lady. 


BALLATA IV 


From y. iV. c. ir. The contrivance of the "screen," who was to 
serve as a lay-figure of the true object of the poet's love, had led, as 
a6 
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Thou gocst, my Song, so full of courtesy, ® 
That, though no friend be near. 

Thou oughtesf to be bold on every side ; 

But if thou scekest full security, 

First find if Love be there. 

It is not good without him far to ride ; 

For she to whom thou should’sl thy talc 
confide, 

If, as 1 deem, she is vnt\i me irate, 

And thou shouldst go without him as thy 
mate, 

Might lightly on thee some dishonour do. 

With a sweet sound, when with him thou shalt 
be. 

Do thou these words begin, 

As soon as thou her pity shalt have sued : 

“ My Lady, he who sends me now to thee, 
Seeks, if thy will he win, 

That thou should’st hear if his defence be 
good. 

*Tis Love who makes him, as may suit his 
mood, 

might have been expected, in the case of the second lady who was 
selected for this purpose, to m-r.-.b* !ir*ir;:s ilcatrice was 
indignant at what appeared to he . 'i . . ■. i ;.t .1 ficklenciA which 

brought some scandal on the lady’s reputatinn, and he wnles by way 
of explanation, with a plea of '* not guilty.” He may have seemed 
foithk^, but nu< heail has all along been tiue. Lose, indeed, has 
told him in a vision that it is time that these screens and counterfeits 
should cease. All that he seeks is to serve Itefitrice whether in lifr, 
01 should she sn will it, in his death ( 11 . 25* 14). We note that the 

E was to be set to music, ** Vi soaiv armonta,*' A fiieiid 
V, P.) notes the coincidence of thought in liei rick's poem to 
ea— 


" Bid me to live, and 1 will live ; 


Hid me despair , . . . 

Or bid me die, and I will dare 
E'en death to die for thee." 
*7 
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Change look and hue for your fair beauty’s 
sake ; 

Bethink thee, then, why he his eye doth 'make 
On others look, though heart unchanged be 
true.” 

Tell her, “ O Lady, still his heart hath borne 
Such firm unwavering faith. 

That every thought prompts him to service 
due; 

Quick was he thine, nor ever thence was 
• torn.” 

If she doubt what he saith, 

Bid her of Love demand if it be true ; 

And at the end with meek entreaty sue 
To pardon him, if he hath caused her pain; 
And if she bid me die by message plain, 

Her slave that hest obeying she shall view. 

And say to him who holds all pity’s key, ** 
Before thou leave my fair. 

He put forth skill on my good plea to dwell, 
Through grace of ray sweet-flowing melody. 

Remain thou with her there. 

And of thy servant what thou wiliest, tell ; ^ 

And if thy prayer her pardon winneth well. 

Bid her with aspect fair to speak of peace.” 

O gentle song of mine, if thee it please. 

Speed at such time that honour may accrue. 

The closing prayer is foi a messan of greeting (ns/ar/a ta its 
tarofold sense), such as had been abked for in Cam, i. 



CANTONIBUE 


SONNET VI 

INNER CONFLICT 


7utti It mitt pensur par Ian d^amere 


My every thought is faiu to speak of love. 

And in them there is such variety. 

That one constrains me own his sovereignty, 
Another will his power a madness prove ; « 

A third, by giving hope, sweet joy doth move, * 
And many a time and oft one bids me cry ; 
Only in craving pity come they nigh 
Accord, and with heart-tremblings sadly rove. 
Whence 1 know not to what point I should 
wend. 

And wish to speak, yet know not what to 
say : 

So find myself in amorous wanderings lost. 

And if 1 would agree with all the host, 

1 must needs now to her my fair foe pray, 
That she, my Lady Pity, me defend. 

SONNET VI 

From V. N. c. 13. An expansion of the inner conflict of emotionh 
in^cated in Cana, 1. 1 . 6j AU however agree, and thib U their 
fioint of contact with Ha//, ui. in ibeir prayer for pity. Is love good 
or not good f Does the sweetness of the word " Amort '* correspond 
with the reahty, on the pnnciple that Nomina sunt consrausntta 
rtrum t In api>Iying the name ** Madonna *' to the “ pity which 
he seeks, there is. he sayb in the V. N, a touch of irony. Pity is 
not the mistress ot his soul. 
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SONNET V.II 

TRANSFORMATIOK 


OtlV altre dome mia vista gahbatt 


With other dames thou dost my looks deride. 
And think’st not, Lady, what hath wrought 
the change, 

,That makes me wear a face so new and 
strange, 

When on thy beauteous form mine eyes abide. 
Did’st thou but know it. Pity had denied ^ 

Longer to prove me with the' old distress, 

For Love, whene’er he sees me near thee 
press, 

Puts on such boldness and such sturdy pride, 

SONNET VII 

The history is i;ivcn in V. N c. 14. The poet, returned to 
Florence, liad been at a wedding -fcubl, whore theie were many 

g uests. .Suddenly lic.ttricc appealed amon^ tliem. In part, per^ 
aps, through the confusion and shame implied in Balt. 111. and iv., 
he turned giddy, leant against the wall to save, himself fiom faliiug, 
and had to be led back to his own house. As he goes out he heais 
the ladies who were picscnt, ileatrice among them (only manied 
Udies attended such gatherings, they weie eSidonne^ 5 *. 1. a X 
of him, not without a tone of derision, and when he comes to himself 
m the "chamber of tciurs,” he wiiles by w.iy of piote&t against her 
hastiness. He had not yet learnt the lesson, " Let the people talk.” 

V. 13.) 

Many coinmentatuts infer that the marriago-feast was that of 
Beati ice's own wedding, and that this was the cause of Banters over- 
powering emotion. For the leasons given 111 the notes on S. i., I am 
compelled to think otherwise. I surmise lathei that it may havn 
been the first time he liad seen her since bis return from Camp^iso, 
and since the misunderstandings that had pained her {BaiL iv.X To 
look on her as ^haring in a wedding-feast may well nave renewed 
the fueling with wluch he had heard that she had been given to 
another, and liad cursed the altered fashions of the time and the 
greed of gam whtch thus maried the happiness of his life (Air. xv. 
to3ri05X 

♦ 
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It smites my senses, making them afraid, 
Dooms this to death, and that to banish- 
ment, ^ 

So that 1 stand alone to gaze on thee. 
Wherefore another’s look 1 take on me. 

Yet so that still 1 share the loud lament 
Of those the sufferers that arc exiles made. 


SONNET VIII 

DRUNK, BUT NOT WITH WINE 


Ctf, tht tncontra mlla menti, mote 


That in my mind which clashes with it,' dies, 
Whene’er I come to sec thee, my fair Joy, 

And when I near thee stand, 1 hear Love’s 
cries. 

Who saith, ‘*Fle<i far, if death brings thee 
annoy,” 

S I have translated e/iriti by “renscs/' as the best equiv.ilent. 
In Dante's physiolo^ every sense, htannf::, sight, &c , liad its own. 
special sj^trtio (y Jv c, x), but that meaning would not be runveyed 
to the leader by the English Every such “sense ''or 

had been stunned as he gazed on Jleatrice, and so the 
lashion of his countenance was .titered .ind he became as another 
man, only so far retaining consciousness as to hc.*ir, as it were, the 
wailings of &ch banished sense The concluding lines lialf suggest 
that those wailings seemed to him as an anticipation of the misery of 
die lost (//. hi. 25X 


SONNET VIII 

From y, iV. c. 15. Obviously, in close connection with SffHH. 
SFU., ranting in verse what he had sketched before in prose. Why, 
asked himself, should he seek to see her when the sight was so 

V 3* 
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My features paint my heart’s hue in mine eyes, ^ 
Which, as in death-swoon, leans where rest 
is nigh, • 

And drunken with great trembling and 
surprise. 

It seems the stones cry out to me, “ Die, die." 
Who sees me then is guilty of a sin. 

Not comforting my soul, dismayed with ill, “ 
At least in proving that my woe doth gain 
Some pity for me, whom your mirth doth kill, — 
That woe which shows itself in looks of pain 
In eyes which seek death of their own free 
will. . 

full of pain f And yet there roM up &uch a form of beauty in his 
mind that the desire to see her was stronger than ever. Would not 
Beatrice’s mirth, that had so vexed his soul, be turned into pity 
when she read of it ? 

S We note the same reduplication in Par., viii. 75, and conjecture 
that the stQr3|r of the Sicilian Vespers (xaSa) must have reached 
Florence within a few years of the date of the Sonnet, Ailing Dante's 
soul with horror, and transmuting itself into a symbol of the "soul's 
through which he him<ielf was passing. As before in 
I., he pleads the special sufferings of his eyes to move his 
lady's pity. 
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SONNET IX 

^‘nEC MORBOS, NEC REMEDIA PATI POSSUMUS ” 


Speste fate venemi alia mente 

Full many a time there comes into my thought 
The melancholy hue which Love doth give. 
And such woes come on me that 1 am 
brought 

To say, “Ah me ! doth one so burdened live ? ” 
For Love with me so suddenly hath fought, 
That ’tis as though life all my frame did 
leave ; 

One living spirit only help hath wrought, 
And that remains discourse of thee to weave. 
Then 1 arise, resolved myself to aid, 

And pale and wan, and of all strength bereft, 

1 come to see thee, thinking health to find : 
And if on thee my longing eyes arc stayed. 

My heart, as with an earthquake, then is cleft, 
Which makes my pulse leave all its life 
behind. 


SONNET IX 

From V, N, c. x6. The conflict with the many '*bpirits" (in 
Dante's sense of the word) is ccintiiuied. One only holds out, and 
that remains' to tell the praises of the beloved one. Thus sore- 
stnitten he looks to her in nope of healing, but alas ! the remedy i« 
worse than the disease (I. rz); feirfiilness and tremblug once more 
come on him. 


a IV 
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CANZONE II 

LAVDES BEATRICIS 

Domu eV ovttt mttttettt i man 

Ladies, who have intelligence of love, 

1 fain would of my Lady speak with you, 

Not that I think to tell her praises due. 

But speaking to set free my burdened souL 
1 say that, as my thoughts on her worth 
move. 

So sweetly Love thrills all my senses through, 
That if I lost not all my courage true 
My words would make the world own Lovers 
control. 


CANZONE II 

y. If. c iS and 19. Memorable as probably ihe poem on which 
Dante looked the masteipiece of nis earfiei works. It is the 
first CanfMtr which ho inserts m the K N. He quotes from it as 
his own in K E. li. 12, 13. la Putg, xxiv. 51, he makes Sauna* 
giunta of Luccd, himself .'i poet, eager to know whether he meets 
the nian who wiote it. His account of itsjgenesis n that he was 
asked one diiy by many marrietl and immanried women of rank 
(donne and djttMlie, not ftntmtHe) of Florence, when Beatrice was 
not With them, whose relations with their woi shippers were quite 
other th in iho^e between him and Beatrice, what nis love meant, 
what was to come of il all? And this is* his reply. He who would 
enter into the mind and hwrt of Dante should read it line by line 
and word for word. He wished for nothing more than Beatrice's 
greeting. That was the only blessedness he sought for. And in 
saying this he was but repeating what Iiove itselt had taught him. 
The form in which that thought was expressed came to aim, he 
gays, as he was walkmg by a cfcar nver—^robably the Amo. 

1*^4 *lbe poet will not shrink from his task, though he feels that 
it lies for be^rond his powers. Love is mighty though he is weak. 
Line 13 indicates the distinction between aotma and do/ueUttf 
already noted in n. on Amm. i. 
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Such lofty strains 1 choose not for my r61e, 
Lest I, through coward fear, should vile 
become ; • 

But of her gentle life 1*11 not be dumb, 

And sketch with light touch that surpassing 
whole, 

Ladies and damsels who know Love, with 
you; 

For not to others now my speech is due. 

An Angel speaketh in the Eternal Mind 

And saith, “ O Sire, in yonder world is shown 
A wondrous thing, which hath to being grown 
From a pure soul whose brightness shines on 
high. 

Heaven which no other sense of want doth 
find 

Than of her presence, asks of God that 
boon ; 

And every saint implores for that alone.*’ 

And Pity only comes to help our fears, 

For thus speaks God, who of my Lady hears, 

** My well-beloved, now suffer ye in peace 
That this your hope, as long as 1 shall please, ^ 
Wait, where one dwells whom loss of her 
shall try. 

And who shall tell the damned in hell’s unrest 
^ I have beheld the hope of all the blest,’ ** 

IS The lover has already taken a lone stride towards the 
apotheosis of the Commedia, Beatrice is sdready as *' God's true 
praise '* [h. li. 103). The saints in Paradise are waiUng for her 
presence to complete their bliss. Pity only pleads that she may be 
left a lutie longer for her friends on earth. 

SB One cannot read what follows without feeling that we have 
tihe first germ of the thought wluch afterwards, as in JV. c. sj, 
ripened into a vision and then into a purpose (P* Al c. 43), and 
iailily into ^ wonder of wonders, the Commgdta it«elf. 
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« 

My Lady thus in highest heaven is sought: 

Now will 1 ye her worth supreme should 

hear. ** 

1 say, who will as gentle dame appear. 

Let her go with her, for where she doth go, 

In basest souls a chill by Love is wrought, 
Freezing each vile thought till to death *tis 
near: 

And who Love wills should see with vision 
clear 

Must cither die or else must noble grow. 

And when he finds one who doth worthy 
show 

To look on her, he doth her worth attest ; 

For that her greeting gives him peace and 
rest, 

So humbling him that he no wrath doth 
know, 

And, as yet greater grace, God gives her this ; 
He who speaks with her cannot end amiss. 

Love saith of her, “ A thing of mortal birth, 

How can it be so beautiful and pure ? ” 

Then he looks on her, inly swearing, “ Sure ^ 
God means in her to work a wonder new.” 
Her hue is that of pearl of priceless worth, 
Meet for a lady, fair without excess : 

She is all good that Nature can express, 

And in her, as a type, is beauty true. “ 

SS Literature can hardly, I imagine, present a paraUel to the 
nobleness of these lines. The holiocs!, of a perfect and pure beauty 
freeres each thought of evil. Pnde and desire alike are calmed. 

' To have conversed with her is the source of unfailing hope. Here 
again we note the first ^erm of the Comnttdut, The natural 
devdopment of that germ is seen in the thought that she hmelf 
must come to his rescue (as in /f. u 103) in the “ critical minute*' 
of his life. 

^ One of the few artist's touches in a portrait which otherwise is 
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From her fair eyes, when we their glances view, 
Spirits pass forth inflamed with Love’s sweet 
blaze, • 

And strike the eyes of him who then doth 
gaze. 

And so pass on, each finds his heart anew. 

Ye see them there, Love painted in her 

smile, ‘ “ 

Where hx^d gaze they may not brook long 
while. 

Canzon’, I know that thou to many a fair 
Wilt go discouising, when I thee have sped. 
Now do I warn thee, since I thee have bred 
As Love’s own daughter in her lowly prime, 
That, where thou gocst, thou utter still the 
prayer, 

“ Teach me to journey, for to her I’m* sent 
Whose praises are my one chief ornament;” 
And if, as weak and vain, thou fear’st to 
climb : 

Stay not where they dwell who arc base with 
crime : ® 

Learn, if thou canst, to hold thy converse free 
Only with man or maid of courtesy; 

Who soon will speed thy way in quickest 
time. 

almost purely spiritual. In the ** pearl on forehead white " of Par, 
ut. Z4 we may well find a renuniscence of that touch. Comp. 
Satin, xxvl. 

03 The ever recurring theory of “ spirits ” comes in where modern 
poetry would speak of “influence’* and “expression." The thrill 
that pervades uie lover's frame when fair eyes look on him, whence 
can It coroef So Dante asked, and made answer to himself, 
Wheie but from some occult forces, for which “ bpirit!. " was at 
least as good a term as any other (K c. 2 )? In 1. 55 a v. /. gives 
t^sa (” »oe ”) for risa. 

S0 Ihe antm of the poem shows that it was meant to reich 
Beatrice herself, it may oe as an atonement for the real or fancied 
37 
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Thou wilt find Love with her, my Lady 
sweet, 

Commend me thou to them, sts it is meet. 


CANZONE III 

RETROSPECTION 


mcretce dt me si malanmte 


So sad and keen a grief comes ovdir me, 

That full as much of pain, 

Doth pity, as the grief itself, excite. 

Ah me ! for that, in saddest misery, 

A power doth me constrain 

nedect of the pa^t iv.). Dante hope’ll however, for other 
leuders, but i> coiitciiL that they should be "few," if only th^ be 
" fit.” What he demands is the dement^ hard to be defined, of the 
" courtesy ” which was so favumite a word with him (//. li, 58, 134, 
iii. lai ; Tuirg, ix. 93, xi 85 . Par, xii. zzx), and was so eminently 
chaiacteristic of his own natuie. 


CANZONE 111 

Not in the V, K., bur presenting so many points of contact with 
C. ii. that it well may be regarded as a sketch or an echo of it, and 
therefore as referring to Beatrice. Kraflt, it is true, thinks that 
l^nte speaks of the fair one whom he loved in the Casentino, but 
on grounds which seem to me quite inadequate ; nor can 1 accept 
the new of another ciitic that it is addressed to the donna gmiUhi 
either os a flesh and blood realiW, or as the symbol of philosophy 
(Oeynhausen). Yet one never frols qiute sure that there may not 
be some allegoric or mystic meaning. 

3 The paradox rises probably out of the screen " arra]^;einaiit 
iJBall, iv.\ Dante was pinmg for some token that Beatrice still 
cared for nim, but the pity which his manifest distress oalled forth 
came ftom those who were not the objects of his love. The eyes 
hod given the hope of peace were now averted from him and 
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To pour my last sigh in a breathing light. 
Within the heart which those fair eyes did 
smite, • 

When with his hands Love opened them to 
see, 

To lead me to this season of my woe. 

Ah me ! how kind and free, 

Pleasant and sweet, did they upon me rise. 

When they, to my surprise. 

Began to work the death which brings me 
low. 

Saying, “ Our light brings peace for thee to 
know: 

Peace to thy heart we’ll give, delight to thee,” 

So to these eyes of mine 
Those of my Lady fair did sometimes say; 

But when, with knowledge clear, they came 
to «ee 

That through her power divine. 

My spirit from me had nigh passed away, ^ 
They with Love’s banners fled from out the 
fray. 

So that their glorious and triumphant gleam 
Was to mine eyes no longer visible : 

And saddened still doth seem 
My soul, which looked thence to be com- 
forted, 

And now, as though ’twere dead. 

It sees the heart with which ’twas wed to 
dwell. 

And it must part from that it loved so well. 

left him deflate. He finds the meaning of a sonow’b crown of 
aonrow " (ff, v. xaa). 
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Yea, loving well, ic goeth wailing sore, 

From out this life’s coniine, ^ 

Disconsolate, for Love doth banish her. 

She travels hence, so sorrowing more and more, 
That, ere she pass the line. 

Her Maker listens and doth pitying hear. 
Within the heart, pent up in inmost sphere, * 
With what life yet remains all weak and 
spent, 

In that respect that she hath passed away, 
There she pours her lament 
For Love who drives her from the world to 
flee; 

And oft with them would be, " 

The spirits, which go sorrowing alway, 

Because their help-mate doth no longer stay. 


The image of this Lady fair doth dwell 
Yet in my mind so clear. 

Where Love hath placed it, he whoVas her 
guide ; ' 

Nor doth the ill she sees upon her tell: 

So is she now more fair 
Than ever, with a smile beatified : 

And eyes that work my death she opens wide, 
And wails o’er her who doth her going 


it 


weep. 

Go, wretched soul, thy way; yea, rise and 

go.” 

This cry from love doth leap. 


SB The lover’s sorrow pierces to tlie dividing asunder of soul and 
body. The unity of life i& gone, and the * * spirits/* i. v., the facolties 
of sen^ go mourning always, because the *' soul.” the higher life, 
as distinct from the ‘Hieart,’^ which represents the lower, their guide 
and companion, is no longer with them. The misery is one whidi 


The image of Beatrice is still present to his soul, more beautiful 
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Who vexeth me as he is wont to do, 

Though less pain doth ensue, 

Because the nerves of sense less keenness show, ^ 
And 1 am nearer now to end my woe. 

The day, when she in this my world 
appeared, — 

As stands in record true, 

In tablets of the mind that now doth fail, — 
My childish frame a strange emotion shared, ^ 
A passion keen and new, 

So that it left me full of fear and frail : 

For all my strength a curb did countervail. 

So suddenly that on the earth I fell, 

By reason of a voice that smote my heart : ^ 

And if the book truth tell, 

The ruling spirit felt such trembling breath, 
That it would seem that Death 
Had, fof it, ta'en in this our world new start : 
Now is he sorely grieved who caused this 
smart. 

When the great beauty first upon me shone, 
Which wrought so great a pain, — 

Ye gentle ladies, unto whom I spoke, — 

That virtue which hath highest praises won. 
Its joy beholding plain, ^ 

than ever, and therefore inflicting fresh pangs of self-reproach, of 
which the only mitigation is that her lover's strength is failing, and 
that therefore the overstrained nerves are less sensitive than they 
; that he is also, it maybe, nearing the bourne which is the end 
of all such sorrow. 

Memory goes back to the hour when Beatrice first rose upon 
the world of Uie poet's life, and reproduces what we read m the 
opening chapter of the y. Jv. (comp. Par, xxiii. 14). The “ ruling 
s^nt " IS, as m K iV. c. 2, the reasoning faculty of the soul. Here 
one interpreter has seen something like a parable of the history of the 
human race in its strivings after wisdom. ** He " in 1. 70 ~ Love. 
The *'idrtue" which “wins highest praises” is, as before, the 
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Felt that new trouble thence upon it broke; 
And knew the keen desire that in it woke. 
Through what it wrought of fix^d gaze and 
strong ; 

So that with tears it said unto the rest ; 

Here will arrive ere long 
Beauty, in place of that which I had seen, 
Which worketh terror keen ; 

And she as queen shall be by us confest, 

Soon as her eyes with joy our souls have 
blest.” 

To you have I thus spoken, ladies young, 

Who have bright eyes all beautiful and fair. 
And mind by love subdued and sorrowful; 

Wherefore extend your care 
To these my words wherever they may be ; 
And in your presence grant I pardon free, 

For this my death, to her so beautiful. 

Who, though she caused it, ne’er was pitiful. 

intellect which felt, even «it the outsiet, that that moment of supremest 
joy was also the beginning of a lifelong sorrow. Life had lost its 
freedom, and was subject henceforth to the tyx mny of a master- 
passion. 1 take 1. 8x to refer to the form of the grown-up Beatrice, 
as taking the place of the child whose beauty had at first won him, 
and not to tlie Casentino lad^, nor the €hnna gentiU, 

SI Is this only the poetic licence of an appeal ad misericftrdiam^ 
or may we infer from it, as from Cttnz, l, that the over-wroiuht 
brain of the lover saw in his actual weakness the prognostic of ui 
early death? I incline to the latter view. Comp. on L 43. 
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^SONNET X 

THE BIRTH OF LOVE 


Amor e cor gcnttl sono una tosa 


Love and the gentle heart arc one in kind, 

As the wise Master in his verses wrote : 

Nor one without the other may we find, 

As without reason reasoning soul is not. 

When Nature waxeth loving in her mind, ® 
Love she makes Lord, the heart his chosen 
spot, 

Within awhile deep slumber doth him 
blind, 

For little time or long, as fates allot:. 

Then in some wise fair dame doth beauty 
come, 

Which so doth please the eye, that in the 
heart 

Springs up desire for that so great delight; 
SONNET X 

S From y, JV. c. ao. Dante had heen abked by a friend to tell 
him something of the nature and genesis of love, and this b his 
answer. The sage b Guido Guinicelh (so Juvenal is a '*sage|" 
Cow, iv. X3>, one of whose sonnets begins with the words— 

**Al cor gtntil npaou sem^e amore, 

Siecome augelto in selva alia verdura*' 

** Still to the gentle heart doth T.ove repau: 

As bird doth to the greenwood’s leafy screen ; 

Not before gentle heart has Love e’er been, 

Nor gentle heart befote that Love was there ; ” 

and whom Dante recogmsed as the most honoured of hb masters 
(*' Maxtmw Guido “ K E. i. 15) in Italian poetry {Purg. xi. m, 
xxvi, mj : and Essay on Cenosu and Growth 0/ the Commodt^ 
An echo ofC i. meets us in //. v, loo. 

* Wliat Dante indudes in gentleness of heait is as the good soil m 
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And sometimes so long while finds there a 
home, 

It bids Love’s spirit wake t& bear its part ; 
And so on lady fair works valiant knight. 


SONNET XI 

BEATRICE'S SALUTATION 


Ni^li occhi forta la mta dmna Amort 


My Lady beareth Love in her fair eyes. 

And by it all she sees doth noble make; 

As she doth pass, all turn for her dear sake ; 
The man she greeteth thrills in ecstacies. 

And bending low, grows pale as one that dies, ‘ 
And mourns for every least defect he hath, 
And from her presence flee false pride and 
wrath ; 

Help me, fair ladies, to her praise to rise ; 

which love sows the ptomise and potency of life. Visible beauty, 
as in Plato's Phadrut, wakens a desire which may be spiritual or 
sensual, and turns the promihe into a reality. What comes to pass 
in the heart of man has its counterpart in the heart of woman. 


SONNET XI 

From V, N. c. ai. Growing out of S, x. and embodying the 
recollections of N. c. a, as Cams. ii. 59 does those of y, Jv,c. ^ 
The poet gives, as it were, an experimental instance of the tnitn 
which he had just uttered. So it had been with him. So it might 
bd with others. Beatrice’s salutation made all good thoughts sdr 
within her adorer's mind, and was the beginning of his blessedness, 
so c^t then he knew why she was named Beatrice ti 

Mwefs”); but when she smiled, the rapture was beyo&d speech or 
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All sweetness, and all lowliness of thought 
Springs up within the heart that hears her 
speech, • ^ 

And the first sight of her brings sense of 
bliss ; 

But when she doth a little smile, O this 
May not be told, nor memory this can teach. 
So new and fair a miraelc is wrought. 


SONNET XII 

Beatrice’s sorrow (i) 
che portatt la semhianza umtle 

O YE, who, with a mien of lowliness. 

And with bent glances testify your woe, 
Whence come ye that your pallid look doth 
show. 

As though it pitying looked upon distress ? 

memory. So in Par, xvih. S-xa, xxix. 7, her smiles are reserved till 
the purified spirit is able to endure them jeomp. Canz. ii 5). Here, 
however, a new element coihes in, and Dante dwells on the power 
of beauty to awaken the potency of love, even in a heart that had 
not before been * ' gentle/' It can prepare the soil as well as sow the 
seed. 


SONNET XII 

EVom V, N, c. 33. Beatrice's father, Foleo dei Portinari, had 
died (Dec. 1389), and she was overwhelmed with sorrow. Her 
friends came to her to comfort her, and Dante met them as they 
left the house (apparently he stood outside, not far off, that he 
night intercept them), and asked for tidings of her in words isfaich 
are embodied in the Sonnet. If we ask, as it is natural to ask, 
vhere her husband was at this time of sorrow, the probable answer 
is, Paris, or in Z^ondon, or Somerset, attending to his banking 
business " (comp. Par, xv. 130, «.). 
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Saw ye our Lady in her gentleness^ 

Her face all bathed in tears of love that flow? 
Tell me, O ladies; — ^my heart l^lls me so — 
For no base 'act doth look of yours express. 

And if ye come from scerie so piteous, 

I pray you that with me awhile you stay, ^ 
Nor hide from me what chance doth grieve you 
thus: 

For I behold your eyes that weep alway. 

And see your looks so changed and tremulous. 
That seeing this my heart too faints away. 


SONNET XIII 

Beatrice’s sorrow (2) 

tu colui c’ ha trattato sovente 

“ And art thou he, who hath so often sung 
Of our dear Lady, telling us alone ? 

Like him indeed thou art in voice and tone, 
But thy face seems to strange expression strung. 
And why so deeply is thy bosom wrung, ® 

That thou mak’st others pity feel for thee ? 
Hast thou seen her weep, that thou art not 
free 

To hide thy soul’s grief with a silent tongue ? 

SONNET xiii 

From y, JY» C. as. The frien^ of Beatrice make answer to the 
lover’s question, and tell him of her depth of grief. They note that 
be himself is so transformed by sorrow that they could soaroely 
recognise hun, 
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Leave tears to us, and mournful movement 
slow,— 

He sins who seeks our trouble to console, — ^ 
For, as she wept, we heard her speech too flow: 

So plain her looks betray her sorrowing soul, 
That whoso would have sought to gauge her woe 
Had fallen down and bowed to death's 
control.** 


SONNET XIV 

THE COMPANY OF MOURNERS 


Vot, donnCf chc ptetoio atto mostrate 


** Ye ladies, who the mien of pity show, 

Who is this lady that lies grief-opprest? 

Can it be she who in my heart doth rest?" 
Ah ! if it be, no longer hide it so. 

Truly her features are so changed by woe. 

And her face seems to me so worn and spent. 
That in mine eyes she doth not represent 
Her from whom power to bless was wont to 
flow.** 


SONNET XIV 

Not in the P*. N"., but^ apparently connected with the same 
ejHMde as S, xU. and xiit , embodying another question and 
aiwther answer. Had Dante seen his beloved one prostrate on the 
g^nd, her eyes red with weepbg, her face pale with watching? 
The brightness and the smiles were gone. Was she the same? 

Yen,” me wise ladies answer. •‘Yea/'he makes rniswer to him- 
self, Ae is identified by her gentleness and calmness^" 
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If thou canst not our Lady recognise. 

So downcast is she, ’tis no wonder great, ^ 
Since the same thing has happened to our eyes; 

But if thou look well, by the light sedate 
Of her calm glance fre:»h knowledge shall arise : 
Weep then no more : too sad, e’en now, thy 


SONNET XV 

WHAT TIDINGS OF BEATRICE? 

Onde •venite ntot cm pentose 

Whence come ye thus with trouble so over- 
wrought? 

Tell me, I pray you, of your courtesy; 

For I am full of doubt, lest it may be 
My Lady makes you turn thus sorrow-fraught. 
Ah, gentle ladies, let no scornful thought ” 

Keep you from pausing somewhat on your way. 
And to the mourner fail ye not to say 
If ye of his fair Lady-love know aught, 

Though it be grievous for me that to hear. 

So far as Love from himself banished me, 

That every act of his brings death more near. 

Look well, and whether I am wasted see, 

For every sense begins to leave its sphere, ^ 
If ye, O ladies, give not comfort free. 

SONNET XV 

Yet Another utterance of the same time of sorrow. Cannot the 
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C^^NZONE IV 


FOREBODINGS 


Donna ptetosa e di etatt 

A LADY pitiful, in youth's fresh bloom, 

And furnished well with human gentleness 
Was nigh, when often I on Death did call. 
And she mine eyes beholding full of gloom, 
And hearing those my words of vain distress, ® 
Was moved to fear, and tears began to fall ; 
And other ladies, who did me perceive. 
Through her who mingled thus her grief with 
mine, 

Bade her elsewhere incline. 

And then approached me so that 1 might hear. 

This said, “ Sleep thou not here.” 

Another, “ Wherefore doth thy soul thus 
grieve ? ” 

Then rose 1 from that new-born fantasy. 

And on my Lady’s name was fain to cry. 

S ubtle ladies s^ith whom he his conversed give him some tidini^s of 
s Beatrice? Even if those tidins's should be sorrowful, it will 
be better than the blank unceitainty of hearing nothing. For 
^courtesy” (1. a) bct Jf. li. 58, n. 

CANZONE IV. 

From y, iV. c. 23, We enter on a strain of higher mood, llie 
tension implied in the last four Sounets had ended in actual illness. 
The lover took to his bed, suffering severe pmii for nine days , his 
mmd wandered ; there was the of a brain-fever, A cousin, 01 
perhaps sister, young, fair, gentle, came and sat by his side, weep- 
iq^as he called on death to end his sorrows. Other ladies followed, 
aw bode her leave him. What came next the Canzone records, the 
mind at last finding power and leisure to make a psychological 
study of its own deliriuni. He notes ( 1 . 14) that he would not 
Audibly utter Beatrice’s name. 

^ In the first anguish of that delitium Dante had called on death 
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*,So sorrowful and sad ay void beame, 

And broken so with anguish and with woe, 
That 1 alone the name heard :n my heart ; 
And with my face suffused with blush of 
shame 

Which over all my features ’gan to flow, 

Love made me turn to them, nor stand apart. ^ 
Such pallid hue my countenance then bore. 

It made them speak of me as one half-dead, 

“ Come, let us comfort shed.” 

One prayed another in deep lowliness ; 

And thus would questions press ; 

“ What hast thou seen that thou art strong 
no more ? ” 

And when some comfort o’er my soul was -• 
spread, 

*‘Dear ladies, I will tell you all,” 1 said. 

“ While with sad thoughts my frail life I did 
weigh, , 

And dwelt upon its days so short and few, “ 
Love wept within my heart which is his 
home : 

Wherefore my spirit went so far astray, 

That sighing through my heart the whisper 
flew, 

‘ E’en to my Lady death will surely come.’ 
Then did my soul in such strange wanderings 
roam, * 

(1. 3 % The questions of his visitors rouse him, and he calls <m 
Beatrice, but the cry is still inaudible. They gaze alarmed at his 
sudden flush and equally sudden pallor. *' What has caused it ? ” 

^ Many readers will remember Woidsworth's unconscious paral' 
lelism— 

** * Ah mercy 1 ’ to myself 1 cried* 

* li Lucy should oe dead ! ' ” 

Mot many months had passed before the prophecy was fulfiHed. 
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I closed mine eyes fceneath their sorrow's 
weighty 

And so discoitsolate 

Were all my senses that each failed and fled. 
And then by fancy led 

Beyond all knowledge, where Truth's voice is 
^ dumb, 

Fair ladies' faces sorrowing mfet mine eye, 

Who said to me : ‘Thou too shalt die, shalt 
die.* 

“ Then saw I many things that made me muse 
In that vain dream wherein 1 then was led. 

^ I deemed 1 found myself J know not where, 
And saw fair dames pass by with tresses loose. 
One sobbed for grief ; another salt tears shed, 
All darted fire of sorrow and despair. 

Then step by step it seemed that 1 saw there 
The sun grow dark, and stars begin to peep, 
And that with these did weep: 

The birds fell down as they their flight did 
take; 

The earth began to quake ; 

And one came saying, hoarse and full of care : 

‘ What, know'st thou not our news of sorrow 
deep ? 

Thy Lady, once so fair, in death doth sleep.’ 

Was Uits. tM, amoi^ Dante’s morning dreams? (H. xxvi. 7; Pur^. 
tx. x6.) With that foraboding of his lady’s death there came a like 
sottapation of his own. 

^ in viii., the echoes of the cries of the Sicilian Vespers 
ant srilt ringing m his ears {Par. viii. 75), and they seem spoken 
to hun. 

^ The vision of Beatrice’s funeral comes before him. and the 
whole world is darkened. 
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** Then lifting up mine eyes all bathed in woe, 
Angels I saw, who seemed a rain of manna, 
And turning, upwards winged Heaven their 
flight ; 

And a small cloud in front of them did go; 
And all behind it went and cried ‘ Hosanna.* 
Had they said more ] would have told you 
right; 

Then Love said, ‘ Til not hide it from thy 
sight ; 

Come see thy Lady as she there doth lie.* 
Then dream-like phantasy ® 

Led me upon my lady dead to look, 

And as a glance I took, 

Fair dames were wrapping her in cere-cloth ^ 
white ; 

And with her was such true humility, 

It seemed as though she said, ‘ In peace 
am L* 

“ And I became so humble in my woe, 

Seeing in her such full lowliness exprest, 

I said ‘ O Death, I find thee passing sweet : 
Needs must thou as a thing all gentle show, 
Since with my Lady thou hast been a guest, 
And pity in thet, not disdain, were meet. 
Behold, that 1 with such strong wish entreat 

SB The transfiguration, one might almost say the apotheosis of 
Beatrice coincides not with her actual death, but with the first 
vision of it. We have an anticipation of her glory as she aroeacs 
in Purg, xxxi. 1^3. The ** desire of the saints and angels " (C^aiu. 
xi. x5-2x) li (latisfied, and the calm beauty of her corpse bears 
witness that she is at peace. He had longed for death, if death 
were like that. Wailug was over, and then his friends had come, 
and ** behold, it was a dream 1 | Did the poet reproduce the 
symbolism of mediaeval art, in which the departing soul appeared 
as a child home up to Heaven in a bright cloud f Line 8o, as in- 
terpreted hv the prose narrativei may be rendered, “ When all duo 
rites were done.’' 
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To be of thine that 1 like thee may be ; 

Come, for my heart calls thee/ 

Then I departed, all my wailing done ; 

And when 1 was alone, 

I said, with glance upraised to Heaven’s high 
seat: 

^ Blessed is he, fair Soul, who thee doth sec ! ’ 
And then ye called me of your charity.” 


SONNET XVI 

GIOVANNA AND BEATRICE 
h mi sentti swgimr dentro alh core 


I FELT within, awakening in my heart, 

A loving spirit that had slept till then. 
And then 1 saw Love from afar off* start 
(So blithe that scarce 1 knew his face again), 


SONNET XVI. 

From iV. c. 24. As in .S', li., Vanna, the beloved of Guido 
Cavalcanti, and Beatrice appear in close comyianionsbip. The 
former was known, it tells us, as the Pnmaverat or Spring, on 
account of her beai^. The latter, as m Sonn, 111 xo, he identifies 
with Love it&clf. Tne shortened form Bice ” appears in Sohh. li. 

in Pa^', vii. >4, and in the will of her father, Foleo del Portinari. 
The poet’s fancy plays on Giovanna, (x) as meaning in Hebrew 
(Todunan) the grace of God ; (a) as being derived from the name of 
tne forerunner of One greatei than himself, even as Vanna went 
before Beatrice; (3) as having in the uame commonly given her 
{JPHmaoera=i^ma xvmrsshe will come first) the witness of that 
relation. The whole conception, measured by our sundard, seems 
staguburlv fantastic; but those who have enteied into the fulness 
Dante 8 rtjiened powers will recognise, if 1 mistake not, that this 
edSiOKsoence of ingenuity in tracking remote analogies and the 
S3 
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And said: “In honouring me do now thy part,” * 
And at each word he still to smile was fain. 
And as my Lord and I some t?me apart 
Stood, looking thither whence he came, full 
plain, 

I Lady Vanna, Lady Bic^ saw 

Come nigh towards the spot where I stood 
there, 

One close upon the other miracle ; 

And e'en as now my thoughts true record riraw, * 
Love said to me, “This is the Springtide fair. 
And Love, the other’s name, let likeness telh” 


SONNET XVII 


“BEATRICE, god’s TRUE PRAISE ” 


gtntde e tanto onesta pare 


So gentle and so fair she seems to be. 

My Lady, when she others doth salute, 

That every tongue becomes, all trembling, 
mute. 

And every eye is half afraid to see ; 

mystic stgniiicaiice of names was an element eminently character* 
istic. The meaning of Giovanna, e.^.t ii> bpcciallv dwelt on in Par* 
xii. So The Sonnet was addressed, he says, to his chief friend,” 
to Guido Cavalcanti. 


SONNET XVII 

From y* Ji* c. b 6. Hitherto the lover had spoken chiefty of the 
imprekiion made by Beatrice on himself. Now his words lalee « 
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She goes her way and hears men’s praises free, ® 
Clothed in a garb of kindness, meek and low, 
And seems a%if from heaven she came, to 
show 

Upon the earth a wondrous mystery. 

To one who looks on her she seems so kind, 

That through the eyes a sweetness fills the 
heart, 

Which only he can know who doth it try. 

And through her face there breatheth from her 
mind 

A spirit sweet and full of Love’s true art. 
Which to the soul saith, as it cometh, “ Sigh.” 

wider range. He will tell of the inipiession made on others. 
Whatever allowance we make fox the hyperboles of love, the 
Sonnet may be rcce*vcd as evidence tlut Dante was not alunc in his 
admiralioni that Heatncc left on all her friends— and her father'.s 
and her husband's (josition probably brought all the notables of 
Florence, its men of culture and wealib and rank, willijn her circle 
—the xmpresMon of an angel-ltke pctfcction. In iicr presence the 
strife of tongues ceaseil, anti the mockcis were hushed into a 
revereiitul sdciice by that stainless purity. Spenser's Una, in the 
tegiouof imagination, the devout and "gracious" I.ady Margaret 
Maynard, who was Ken's Beatrice (». on Purg. xx\i. 23) in that 
of reality, supply suggestive paiallels. Some ot us may have 
knov^ in the quiet hie of Hurstmonceaux Rectory, one who left a 
like impression on those who came lu contiict with her — not to 
enter on the inner circle of hei honie-lifc — from Arthur Stan ley, 
Aichbishop Trench, and Cardin xl Manning, to John Sterling, 
Walter Savage Landoi, anti George Eliot. "Face" for 
U justified ( 1 . x?) by //. vii. 7 ; Purg, xxui. 47. 
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SONNET XVIII 

THE BEAUnr OF HOLINESS 


Vtde perfettamente ogni salute 


He sees completely fullest bliss abound 
Who among ladies secs my Lady's face; 

Those that with her do go are surely bound 
To give God thanks for such exceeding grace. 
And in her beauty such strange might is found, ^ 
That envy finds in other hearts no place ; 

So she makes them walk with her, clothed all 
round 

With love and faith and courteous gentleness. 
The sight of her makes all things lowly be ; 

Nor of herself alone she gives delight, 

But each through her recciveth honour due. 
And in her acts is such great courtesy, 

That none can recollect that wondrous sight, 
Who sighs not for it in Love's sweetness true. 

SONNET XVIII. 

TJie influence of the angelic presence is pursued still further. 
Her companions as xt were, radiant with her reflected light, 
and are better for her presence. The woman whom many men 
admire, who makes many "conquests/* is seldom a favourite with 
her own &c\. With Beatrice it otheiwise, and men and women 
alike loved and reverenced her. 
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SONNET XIX 

ALL SAINTS* DAY, 1289 

Di dotme to wdt una gemile schiera 

I SAW a band of gentle dames pass by, 

Upon the morn of this last All Saints’ Day, 
And one came on, as chief in dignity, 

And on her right hand Love himself did stay. 

A ray of light she darted from her eye, ® 

Which, like a burning spirit, made its way: 
And I, such boldness had I, could descry 
Her features fair an angel's face display. 

To him who worthy was she greeting gave 
With her bright eyes, that Lady good and 
kind, 

Filling the heart of each with valour brave. 

In heaven I deem that she her birth did find, 
And came upon the earth us men to save. 

And blest is she who follows close behind. 

SONNET XIX 

Not in the V, N, It was probably the last All-Saints' Bay 
(Nov. 1 , laSg) nf Beatric^'*s life. We see her as she went with a 
company of friends to the JesUtt probably in the Church of Ognis- 
santi. Bante watching them, seeking to catch the '^salute " v^ich 
was his salut€ (m the Italian the word in its twofold sense rhymes 
with itself), and made him braver and truer than it found him. 
The day was one much to be remember^, all the more so when 
Beatrice herself was numbered with the saints. 

12 Comp. S, XVII. 7 . 
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BALLATA V 

DAWNING OP NEW HOPE 


Dei Nuwktta, eke in mAret J' Anare 

Ah Cloud, that, in Love’s shadow sweeping past, 
Hast suddenly appeared before mine eyes. 
Have pity on the heart which wounded lies, 
Which hopes in thee, yet, yearning, dies at last. 
Thou Cloud, in beauty more than human 

seen, * 

A fire hast kindled in my inmost heart, 

With speech of thine that slays ; 

Then, with a glowing spirit’s act and art. 

Thou gendcrest hope, which doth to healing 
lean. 

When I on thy smile gaze, “ 

Ah, seek not why a new trust it doth raise. 

But on my yearning look, whose fire is strong; 
Ere now a thousand dames, through tarrying 
long. 

Have felt on them the grief of others cast. 

BALLATA V 

In the vision of Cans, iv. 6o, the soul of Beatrice had been seen 
risinc to heasen as in a cloud (comp. Jf, xxvi. 37 ; /^m^. xxk, aS)^ 
and that thought is the starting-point of the piesent ]^oem. Heie, 
as in SoitH. lii. and xvi., she is uieniified with Love himself. That 
vision of glorv haunts mm. The words that fall from it pierce hU 
soul, yet they bring hope, and therefore, like the spear of the Creek 
Sm, heal as well as siiitte. 


CANZONIERE 


BONNET XX 

CREDENTIALS WITHDRAWN 


0 do/a rmty che parlando andate 

Dear rhymes, who, as ye go, hold converse sweet 
Of that fair dame who wins for others praise : 
To you will come, perhaps with you now stays, 
One yc will doubtless as your brother greet. 

I, that yc list not to him, you entreat, ® 

By that Lord who in ladies love doth raise; 
For in his utterance dwellcth there always 
A thing that is for Truth no comrade meet. 

And if yc should he moved by words of his 
To seek her presence whom as yours yc own, 
Stay not your steps, but to her feet draw 
nigher, 

And say, “ O Lady, we have thus come on 
To speak for one who all his joy doth miss, 
Saying, ‘ Where is she whom my fond eyes 
desire?’” 


SONNET XX 

Not in the JV. The drift ib so far clear that we see at once that 
the Sonnet is of the nature of a lecantatiun. The poems which 
represent the lover'b tiue self are not to admit one which will come 
as claiming to be of their company. He is not a faithful mcasengcr, 
does not weak the poet's true mind. 1 suiintse that Sonn. vii., with 
its tone of somewhat petulant complaint, may have been that which 
I^te sought to disclaim. 
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SONNET X3W 

REPULSION AND ATTRACTION 
Dagl'i occht della mia donna st mtuve 

t 

From my dear Lady’s eyes a light doth gleam, 

So clear and noble that, where it doth shine, 
Things are revealed no artist can define. 

Lofty and strange beyond all fancy’s dream. 

And from their rays upon my heart doth 

stream * 

Such fear, it thrills through all my nerves 
and brain. 

And I say, ‘‘Here I will not turn again.” 

But soon ray fixed resolves abandoned sccm4 
And there I turn whence cometh my dismay. 

To find some comfort for my timorous eyes, 
Which erst that might and majesty did own; 
When I arrive, ah me ! their vision dies. 

And the desire which led them fades away ; 
Wherefore let Love’s care for my state be 
shown. 


SONNET XXI 

No interest of circumstance not much perhaps of any kind, 
attaches to what is but one of the variations on the lover's ever-* 
recuxrinjg theme. S. viii. and 6'. xi may be compared with it, as 
illustrating the subtle skill and delicacy of such vanations. Its 
vagueness and th.ii of S. xxii. may jperhws be connected with tito 
fact tliat tlicy were written ostensibly for the ** screen *' lady of 
ilT. c. 5- 
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SQNNET XXII 

THE MOTH AND THE CANDLE 


lo son St vago della Mia luce 


I AM SO eager for the beauteous light 

Of those fair traitor eyes that me have slain^ 
That thither, whence 1 have my scorn and 
pain, 

I am led back by that my great delight: 

And that which clear, or less clear, meets my 

sight ^ 

So dazzles both my soul’s and body’s eye 
That, both from thought and virtue parted, 1 
Follow desire alone as leader right. 

And he doth lead me on, so full of trust. 

To pleasant death by pleasant fraud brought 
on, 

1 only know it when the harm is done. 

And much I grieve for grief that scorn hath 
won, 

But most 1 murmur, ah ! for so 1 must. 

That pity too is robbed of guerdon just. 

SONNET XXII 

The authorship has been assigned to Dantu’s friend Cino d.i 
Pistoia, but It is received as Dante's own by Frat., WiiLt and others, 
latemal evidence i&i I think, in its favour. 
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CANZONE V 

“the fear of death is fallen upon me” 

Mottif pott/i' to non truovo a cut mi doglia 

Death, since I find not one who with me grieves, 
None in whom pity for me movcth sighs, 
Where turn mine eyes, or wheresoe’er 1 
stay; 

And since that thou art he who me bereaves 
Of all my strength, and robes in miseries, ® 
Till on me rise misfortune's blackest day; 

Since thou, O Death, canst, as thy will may 
sway. 

Make my life rich, or plunge in poverty, 

’Tis meet that I should turn my face to thee, 
Portrayed like face where Death paints every 
line; ^ 

To thee, as piteous friend, I make my way. 
Wailing, O Death, that sweet tranquillity 
Thy stroke takes from me, if it robbeth me 
Of that fair dame who with her heart bears 
mine, 

Who of all good is portal true and shrine ^ 
CANZONE V. 

Not in the t', AT. We are left in no room for doubt as to the date 
and occasion of this Canzone. It was obviously written in the eai^ly 
days of June i2«>, when Beatiice was hoveling between life luia 
death. The p- 'p^Ttir jrp cf iv, wxs nearing its fulfil^nt, 
and the poet iiiiiis I *c.uh h; i. .is. appeal for pity, asking, if it may 
be, for some short lespite ere the angels gain their wish (pewis* in 
11^23). Line 56 shows that the apotheasis of Deavice ia^ll the 
dorainaot thought in her lover’s mind. It is ^uggestiim Che 
Canzone is found hi a Breslau MS. prefixed to the 
way of introduction. 
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Death, what may be the peace thou tak’st from 
me, 

Bewailing which to thee in tears I come. 

Of this Tm dumb ; for thou canst see it 
well, 

If thou mine eyes all wet with weeping see, 

Or see the grief that in them finds its home, ^ 
Or see the doom,, of death so visible. 

Ah, if fear now with strokes so keen and fell 
Hath thus dealt with me, what will anguish 
do, 

If I see Death her eyes’ clear light subdue, 
That wont to be to mine so sweet a guide! “ 
That thou dost seek mine end 1 clearly tell. 
Great joy to thee from ray woe will accrue: 
For much 1 fear, as feeling that dread spell, 
Lest, that J might by lesser grief be tried, 

1 should seek death, and none would death 
provide. 

Death, if thou smite this gentle lady fair. 

Whose supreme virtue to the intellect 
Shows as perfect what in her we may view. 
Virtue thou driv’st to exile and despair. 

Thou tak’st from grace the home that doth 
protect, 

And high effect dost rob of honour due ; 

Thou wrcckest all her beauteous form and hue, 
Which shines with more of good than others 
shine, 

'As that must needs do which brings light 
divine 

heaven in form of creature worthiest. 

' 1%|U break’st and crushest all the good 
‘^^aith true « 
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Of that truth-loving Love who guides her right; 
If thou, O Death, dost qiiench her lovely 
light, * 

Love may well say wherever his sway doth 
rest, 

“Lo! I have lost my banner, fairest, best.” 

Death, grieve thou now for that exceeding ill, “ 
So sure to follow if my loved One dies; 

Which all men’s eyes as greatest woe will 
own. 

Slacken thy bow that in it linger still 
The arrow that upon the string yet lies. 
Which thou dost poise, its aim her heart 

alone; “ 

For pity’s sake, look to it ere ’tis done. 

Curb thou a little while thine uncurbed rage, 
Now stirred against her life thy war to wage, 
To whom God giveth such exceeding grace. 
Ah! Death, if thou hast pity, be it shown “ 
Without delay. I see Heaven’s heritage 
Open; God’s angels to our lower stage 
Descend, to bear that blest soul to the place 
Where hymn and song do honour to her 
grace. 

Canzoh’, thou see’st how subtle is the thread, ^ 
On which doth hang my hopes that slender 
be. 

How strength doth flee without my Lady fair. 
Wherefore, I pray thee, softly, gently tread^' 
My little song, nor slack to ope thy plea, 

For upon thee dependeth all my prayer, . * 

And, with that lowly mien thou’rt wonlM|^^ ** 
bear. 
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Seek thou Death’s presence now, my little 
song. 

That thou mjiy’st shatter fierce wrath’s 
portals strong, 

And gain the meed of worthy fruits of love: 

And if by thee he may be moved to spare ’’ 

That doom of death, take heed thou stay 
not long 

To bear thy comfort for my Lady’s wrong, 

So that to this our world she bounteous 
prove, 

That gentle Soul, for whom I live and move. 


STANZA 


SIGHS FOR BFATRXCe’s GREETING 


St lungamente m' ha tenuto Amore 

So long have I been prisoner held by Love, 
And thus trained to endure his sovereignty, 
That as, before, he harsh was found to me, 
So now he stays, my heart’s sweet guest to 
prove. 


STANZA 

itw. the V. AT. c. sS. Not a Sormet, though it commoaly appears 
with that title, but rather, as Dante himself tells, the first verse of a 
CawBMtt whu^ was uterrupted by the death of Beatrice, and the 
butdeftitf which was the lover’s desire for the meeting which, for 
MOia Smne possibly the illness which ended fatally, he had misUd. 

riagiaent has the interest of giviitg the last hoes written 
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Wherefore, when he my courage doth re- 
move, * 

So that my spirits seem far ofF^to flee, 

Such sense of sweetness then comes over me, 
That my frail soul with pallid face doth rove. 
O’er me then Love such mastery doth show, 
He sets my sighs afloat, with speech endowed; 

And they cry out aloud 
On my dear Lady, greeting to bestow. 

This happens whensoe’er she looks on me. 

So lowly, passing all belief, is she. 


CANZONE VI 

BEATRICE IN PARADISE 
Gli oQchi doltnti per pkta del core 

My sorrowing eyes, through pity for my mind. 
Have through their weeping suffered pain so 
great. 

That now they stop, their tears all spent and 
gone; 

Whence, if an opening 1 for grief would find 
That leads me, step by step, to Death’s 

estate, ^ 

CANZONE VI 

1-4 (From r. N, c. ) The blow has at last falleni aiMjl we caa 
understand from Cans, v. what iis first effect must iiaiM|.,1)«MB. 
Critics who c4nnot ** fathom" the poet's mind,'* and 
'* vex ** it witli their *' shallow wit," have made 
beginning with the words of Lam, i. i, which 
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Needs must I speak with many a sigh and groan. 
And since I call to mind that 1 was known 
Of my dear j^ady, while she lived, to tell. 

Ye gentle ladies, willingly with you, 

I seek not hearers new, 

But to the kind hearts that in ladles dwell 
Will I now speak, while tc^rs my cheeks bedew, 
Since she hath gone to Heaven thus suddenly, 
And leaves Love mourning in my company. 

Into high Heaven hath Beatrice passed, 

That kingdom where the angels find their 
peace, 

And dwells with them; from you, fair dames, 
doth fly. 

It was not spell of cold that killed at last, 

Nor that of heat, that other lives bids cease, 

addressed to ** all the piiiice!!i of the land." Give these words theii 
trae meaning, " to all the chief men of Florence," and I cannot see 
anything in the act so supremely ridiculous. I'ennyson's In 
Memonant has taught us how a perfectly sane poet may uke the 
whole world into the sanctuary of a buried friendship. Was it 
strange that Dante should addressan In Mtmoriant lettei, afterwards 
expanded into such a Canzone as this, to the m.uiy who had bfaared 
his reveience and admiration for Beatrice, even as he had addressed 
the Sonnet which had told of the new beginning of his New Life to 
his brother poets? Of the citcumstances of her death (fuiic 9, 
zagoX we know but little, but that little is suggestive It was no 
common consumption or fever (d. 18, 10) Had she faded away 
under the pressure of a loveless and joyless marriage with a man 
older than herself who left hei alone in Florence while he a as 
occupied with the foreign business of his firm in France or England? 

XV. I3I M ) Something she had said on her death-bed which 
Dante could not repeat without egotism (F. N. c. ?q) Had she 
left a dying message that she, *t least, had understood him, appre- 
ciated himf loved^im, as far as the wife of another might love? 
Had she bidden him chensh the memory of that love as the safe- 
guard of hifi faith and purity ? This is, at least, the natural inference, 
and XXX. Z03-Z45 goes far to confirm it. We, at all events, 
may note at every step prophetic anticipations of nil that is most 
^fkaioiis in the Commadia, 

The lover toms for sympathy to those who are mourners Uke 
Jbinuidf, to whom he has before spoken of his passion {Cans. ii.). 

< U Thinita^ ns noted above, are sufficiently suggestive. 
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But her own great and sweet benignity; 

For the clear light of her humility 
Passed into heaven with such exceeding 
power 

It roused great wonder in the Eternal Sire, 
So that a sweet desire 
Came on Him to call hence so bright a 
flower. 

And bade her pass from earth and mount up 
higher, 

Because He saw this troublous life of care 
Was all unworthy of a thing so fair. 

Now hath the gentle spirit ta’cn its flight 
From her fair form, so full of sweetest 
grace, 

And she shines glorious in a worthy home. 
Who speaks of her, and doth not weep out- 
right, 

Hath heart of stone so evil and so base, 

That into it no spirit kind can come. 

No villain heart by skill of thought can 
sum 

The measure of her excellence complete, 
And thence it is he hath no will to weep; 

But he great woe doth keep, 

And grief and sighs that fain for death 
entreat. 

And from his soul all consolation sweep. 

Who in his thoughts doth sometimes con- » 
template 

What she was like, and what hath been her 
fate. 


^ An echo of C€tm, ii. 15-21. 
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My many sighs work in me anguish sore. 
When in my saddened mind my troubled 
thoughts 

Brings back her form, whose beauty pierced 
my heart; 

And oftentimes, her death revolving o*cr, 
There comes a longing with such sweetness 
fraught, 

It makes all colour from my face depart; 
And such pain comes to me from every part 
When this imagination holds me fast, 

I shudder as I feel my misery; 

And so transformed am I, 

'JThat shame my lot apart from men has cast. 
Then weeping in my sore lament I cry 
On Beatrice, saying, “ Art thou dead ? ” 
And as 1 call, by her I’m comforted. • 


Tears of great grief and sighs of anguish keen 
Sore vex my heart, when 1 am found alone, 
That whosoe’er beheld it, ’mould distress: 
And what the tenor of my life hath been, 
Since my dear Lady that new world hath won. 
There is no tongue that could in full express. 
And therefore, ladies, not through will’s full 
stress 

Could 1 to you what now 1 am declare ; 

Such travail sore my hard life works for me, ^ 
So bowed in misery. 

Each seems to say, “ 1 of thy life despair,” 

' Seeing my cold lips death-pale with agony. 

But what 1 am my Lady secs full plain. 

And 1 still hope her pity to obtain. ^ 


M Comp, the “in dreams and other ways ” of Purj;'. xxx. 134. 
<0 l^lei|||||.fOa Beatrice as a saint, it was but natuial that 
abpuld turoTo her, trusting in her pity and mtercession. 
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Go on thy way, sad Canzon', weeping go, 

And find the ladies and the maidens fair, 

To whom thy sister songs wer^ wont to bear 
Much joy in days gone by; 

And thou, the daughter of great misery, ♦ ** 

Take thou thy place with them in thy despair. 


SONNET XXIII 

GRIEF TOO DEEP FOR TEARS 

Vmite a mtitider git sosptri miei 

Come now, and listen ye to each sad sigh, 

O gentle hearts, for pity this doth pray; 

Sighs that in deepest sorrow wend their way. 
And if they did not, 1 of grief should die. 

For now mine eyes are debtors still tacry • 
More often far than with my will doth stay, 
Weeping, ah me ! my Lady passed away, « 
For weeping would assuage my misery. 

Ye will hear them call often on the name 
Of that my gentle Lady, who hath gone 
Into a world for her great virtue meet, 

And ofttimes scorn the life 1 now drag on, 

In likeness of a sorrowing spirit’s frame. 
Deprived for ever of her greeting sweet. 

SONNET XXIII 

From y, JIT. c. 33. The history which is thus embodied is briefly 
told. Beatrice's brother, his dearest friend next to GuMb^i Gavaloanti, 
oune to lUm and asked him to write some verses on the death of a 
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CANZONE VII 

% " BEATRICE WITH THE ANGELS 


Sl^tunque volte (ahi latso /) mi rtmmbra 

Ah me ! as often as I call to mind 
That 1 shall never more 
See the fair Lady whom I wail and weep, 

So great an inward grief my heart doth find 
All gathered, heap on heap, ^ 

That I say, “ Soul, why dost thou not depart ? 
For the keen torments that will vex thy heart 
In that world which to thee much woe hath 
brought, 

Fill me with saddest thoughts and anxious fear 
So 1 bid Death come near, 

As with a sweet and gentle quiet fraught, 

And say “ O come to me,” so lovingly, 

That I am onvious of whoe’er doth die. 

fur Bot sayint; who she was. Dante, however, felt sure that 
It was ior her he had lost, and wrote accordingly. As one point 
specially noticeable is the growing weariness of life in 1 , is. One 
notes, as an instance of the possibilities of interpretation, the 
astounding conjecture {Flotho) tnat the fnend who came to Dante 
was Beatrice’s husband. 


CANZONE VII 

From K AT. c. 34. Written as a sequel to S. xxiii. That seemed 
to him, as he read itj inadequate for the occasion. With a curious 
sel^analysis, he distinguishes between the first stanza as expressing 
the fe^ngs of the brother, and the second as uttering his own. As 
one reads the Canzone it seems difficult to follow the distinction. He 
himself lays stress on the fact that the words **my Lady fair" 
bocur only in the latter of the two stanzas There also we may 
perhaps note the prominence d the apotheosis element wliich was so 
tateasely personal. (Comp. xxx. 38>75.) 
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And in my sighs there comes and claim) its part 
An utterance of great woe, ^ 

That alway calls on Death in its^despair. 

To him are turned all longings of my heart- 
Since she, my Lady fair, iP 

Felt of his cruel dart the deadly blow : 

Because the joys that from her beauty flow, * 
Departing far away from mortal sight. 

Have grown to spirit’s beauty perfected. 

Which through the heavens doth shed. 
Greeting the angels, Love and Love’s clear light. 
And bids their subtle high intelligence ^ 

With wonder gaze ; so great her excellence. 


SONNET XXIV ^ 

A YEAR AFl'ER 


Era *uenuta mlla menu mia 


That gentle Lady came upon my thought 
For whom Love weeps of many tears a shower, 
Just at the point when his exceeding power 
Drew you to look at that which then I wrought. 

SONNET XXIV 

Fiom V, N. c. 35. Twelve months had passed since the great 
•orrow, and the Cattv. n. 2, 1*1. tells us something of Dante's umer 

I As the Sonnet stands in the KsAs Nuava the first four hoes run 
thus I'- 

That gentle Lady on my thoughts did come 
Who for her noble and exceeding woith " 

Is placed by Him, the Lord Supreme of earth) 

In heaven of lowliness, our Mary s home. 
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Love, who to feel her presence there was 
brought, 

Woke up within my sad and troubled heart, 
And to my siglis said, “ Up, and onward 


)} 


6 


And So they took their way, with sorrow fraught. 
Weeping they issued forth from out my breast, 
With such a voice as often doth collect 


The tears of sorrow into mourning eyes. 

But those who struggled forth with most unrest. 
Went uttering still, “O noble intellect ! 

A year hath passed since thou to heaven didst 


history durini; them. He had turned for comforti as a student* 
nature like his was likely to * •. t • . i aud m particulai to 
"BocthmSf De CoHsolatime J* ■ / .1 i werOf ^ mictitti 

The necebsanly heathen chaiacter of the latter book and the abso- 
lutely non-Clinstion character of the formei led him away from the 
buest and deepest source of consolation. He entered on what h.i8 
been called the second stace of the Trdogy of hts life, on ihu whole, 
one of a f.dling away from his first love, and perhaps also from his 
first punty ,xxx. 115-145). When the anniveisjry of the 

fatal day. however, came round, as ha wa •' ‘ the form of 
an angel (this implies that he had turned to '< ■ .■ ib)rw.\yof 

relief, probably in rompany with Giotto uuaer Cunabue), his woik 
was mteirupted by visitors, .'ind then, when they had left him, tlie 

S eture of the annl he had lost rose up bcfoie liim, aud his sorrow 
und vent in signs. 

As at first written, the fir&t four lines tan thus— 

That gentle lady in my thoughts did come 
Who, for her noble .*ind exceeding worth. 

Is placed hy Him, the la>rd of heavrn and earth, 

In heaven of lowliness, the Virgin's home." 

Line 4 is interesting as anticipating //. 11. 94, and Pan xvxii. 9. 
One notes, I think, in the Sonnet as it stands, in spue of its infinite 
pathos, a certain falling off in loftiness of aspiration Sorrow hardly 
seems to be doing its strengthening and cnnobiing work. Even the 
sohititated four lines smak a more philosophical, but less devotional 
feeling than those of vducli they took the place. So in the last, he 
thinks of his Beatrice rather as a ** supreme intellect" than as an 
angel or a saint. 
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SONNET XXV 

THE RELIEF OF TEARS 


Videro gU etchi mui gamta futate 


Mine eyes beheld what pity deep and true 
Was in thy look and features manifest. 

When on those acts and mien thy glance did 
rest. 

Which sorrow in me often doth renew. 

Then I perceived how all thy thoughts did view ** 
The state of this my life so dark and drear, 

So that there sprang within my heart a fear 
Lest with mine eyes 1 should my weakness show ; 

SONNET XXV 


Sir Tlieodore Marlin, have conjectured that it wab demma Doiiati. 
whom he aftenvards nurned, and have built up what one 'may call 
a Dantc-Grandi&on romance. Pity gtow% into love. He tells 
Gemma his story, asks her to accept his hand and the " widowed 
heart " which can never he holly hers, and so they are married. I 
cannot sav tiiat 1 think this es’en a probable conjecture. It would 
protMbly Live been better for Dante s Inippiness had there been that 
foundation of sympathy in his marriage Curiously enough, in the 
Corrvtfo he identifies the gentle lady” with Philosophy, and hence 
a host of commentators, mostly those who reduce Beatrice to a 
shadowy symbol, have denied her any histuricalpersonality. 1 agree 
with Witte and Kraflft that the theory of the Convito was an after- 
thought, with just so much foundation in fact .os that, having benn 
to idealise Beatrice as representing Divine Wisdom, it seemea to 
him natural to identify the genUe lady** with the human wisdom 
of his philosophical teachers It seems to me simply impossible to 
read the 1'. l¥. and believe that either of the two was altogether a 
phantom of the brain, though in the crucible of his imagination they 
might be sublimated till they appeared so to others, and even to 
himself. I incline to the hehef that the *' gentle lady” is the 
” rargolttia,"* the *‘girt of little puce,” of ^cxxl 50 , but do 

not assume that the affection passed beyond a so-callM phttoaia 
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And I removed me from thee, feeling deep 
Within me, that my heart’s sad tears would 
flow, , 

Which in thy presence sweet their impulse 
llfound. 

Then in my sad soul did a cry resound, 

“ Now with this lady dear that Love doth go, 
Who makes me thus to wend my way and 
weep.” 


SONNET XXVI 

SORROW FINDING SYMPATHY 
Color d* amore e di pieta 

Love’s pallid hue and sorrow’s signs of woe 
Nevei laid hold with such a wondrous might 
On lady fair, when looking on the sight 
Of lowly eyes and mournful tears that flow, 

sentimentalism, and believe tliat Beatnee’s reproaches cover both 
the literal and the allegorical meaning. 


SONNET XXVI 

From V. If. c. 37. The presence of the gentle lady recalled the 
paleness, the looks, and movements of Beatrice. They called tears 
to his eyes, and yet as long as he looked on lier he could not weep. 
So when he came to allegorise, he may have seen 111 Philosophy a 
kind of sister-likeness-^wa/rx decet esse sorerum— to the higher 
wisdom of Theology. For “the hue of love” couipate PaXUat 
ornnU eatums. palUns color aptus amantu'* Ovid, Ars Amandt, 
L 7SQ ; and “ Tinclus violet pedlor amoHttnm^' Hor , M iii, 
so, S4* 
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As then on thine when first thou cam'st to 
know 

My face, where grief its recoyi sad did write, 
So that through thee did on my mind alight 

A thought which will, 1 fear, my heart o’A- 
throw. 

1 cannot keep mine eyes, o*erspent with grief, 
From turning often upon thee their gaze, 

In the keen longing that they have to weep: 

And thou that wish to such a height dost raise 
That they are wasted, finding no relief, 

And yet thy presence tears from them doth 
keep. 


SpNNET XXVII 

THE WANDERINGS OF THE EYES 
Uamaro lagnmar che voi fauiti 


“The many bitter tears ye made me shed, 

O eyes of mine, so long a season's space, 

Made otliers look with wonder on my case, 

In this my grief, as ye have witness W. 

SONNET XXVII 

From V. N c. 32. We have a pbabe of feehni; which indicates 
that the fiisL love is losing its power It was wrong to forget the 
past, yet the present had its .nttrar tions, and, as they drew him to 
one who shared the memoricb of the past, was it not possible to 
reconcile the two? 

He represents himself in the prose of the K JNT. as reprqpching 
his eyes because they looked on the living form of the l»ly of the 
window," instead of weeping foi Beatrice, as they had done before* 
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But in you now oblivion soon were bred, 

Had 1 on my part been so caitiff base, 

Not from you all occasion to efface. 
Reminding you of her yc weep as dead. 
Your^ckle wanderings cause me many a groan 
And so alarm nic, that in truth ] dread 
The face of lady fair ihat looks on you. 
Never should yc our Ijady who is dead 
Forget, fill death claims you too as his own.” 
So speaks my heart, and thereat sighs anew. 


SONNET XXVIII 

PITY AKIN TO LOVE 


Gentd pensieto, che parla Hi •out 


A GENTLE thought, which speaks to me of thee. 
Within me cometh oftentimes to stay. 

And doth of Love such sweet discourse display, 
It makes my heart with it in sympathy. 

My soul saith to my heart, “ Who may this be, ® 
That to our mind comes comfort to convey. 
And hath in virtue such a potent sway 
That other thoughts from us afar must flee?” 

SONNET XXVIII 

'WxQm.y. N, c. 39. The new love is growing stronger, and is 
driving out the old. There is at least a drifting towards .m entire 
transfer of affection. The Sonnet is, as he says in the T. iV , the 
ontoome of a "battle of thouglu" between the soul (the Itighcr 
reasonV^d the ** heart," which yields to t)ie passing emotion*., .uid 
the confcolatioas which the latter offers the former rejects as utterly 
vile and unworthy. 
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The heart replies, “ O soul so sorrowful, 

This is a spirit, new and young, of Love, ^ 
Who brings before me all his fond desires : 
And all his life and all his virtue move 
From the fair eyes of her so pitiful, 

Who oft hath grieved o*er our consuming fires. 


SONNET XXIX 

SIGHS AND THOUGHTS 
Lasso f per for%a de' moltt sosptrt 

Ah me ! by reason of the many sighs. 

Which spring from thoughts that dwell within 
my heart, 

Mine eyes arc spent, and lose their former art 
To meet, with answering gaze, another’s eyes. 
And so are changed that they appear in guise ^ 
Of two desires, to weep and prove my woe ; 
And often they so mourn that Love doth 
show 

Round them the circles of my miseries. 


SONNET XXIX 

From V. N, c. 4a The spell of the enchantress was, however, 
broken. A vision, as he records, in which he saw at noonday the 
form of Beatrice arrayed in crimson, as he had seen her in the days 
of her childhood, probably one of those refeired to in Purg-^ xxx, 
134, recalled him to his first love. His eyes, as in Conv. liL 9, are 
inflamed with weeping. In the Italian we have,^ in 11 . 5 and 8, the 
suggestive ihymes desiri and ^naritri^ os in B* iii. 8, xo; •Wxavui. 
XX, X4. 
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These thoughts and sighs I breathe into the air 
Grow in my heart so full of grief and pain 
That Love grows faint as death for very woe 5 
Wherefore in their deep sorrow they complain, 
And have my Lady’s sweet name written there, 
And many words that from her death do flow. 


SONNET XXX 

PILGRIMS IN FLORENCE 


Dehpetegtm, chc pensosi avdate 


Ye pilgrims, who pass on with thoughtful mien. 
Musing, perchance, of things now far away, 
Take ye from such a distant land your way, 
As one may judge from what in you is seen ? 


SONNET XXX. 

From l\ N.c 41 Pilgrims wcie «.t'en in the streets of Florence 
on their way to Rome to see the ^udanum of Si. Veronica, the 
vtra icon oi tlie face of Clni<t, i»luch was exhibited annually at 
St. Peter's. See Par, xxxi. X04, n With a subtle power, which 
we may almost call Shakcspcaiean 01 Browning-hke, Dante thinks 
how little he can think their tliouglits, how little they can think 
his. Comp. Purg^. vin. x-g. Wc are reminded of the threefold " I 
think he thought that 1 thought” of If, xiii. 35. They pass by 
Beatrice's house, and little dream of all the inemoiies of joys and 
sorrows that it has for him. What if he should tell them that 
Florence has lost her Beatnce, her blessedness^ and that one, at 
least, still weeps for that loss? If we connect this exhibition of the 
Veronica with the Jubilee, of winch it was one of the chief attrac- 
tions, this would bting the close of the VitaNuffva to about the 
beginning of a.d. 1300, and so would form a link with the assumed 
date of the openum of the In/emo, There is no reason, however, 
to thiMc that the Veronica was not shown at certain seasons every 
year. L. 6 gives us in la ctiid daUnte a link with //. 1. r. 
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For ye weep not, as ye pass on between ® 

The woeful city’s streets in sad array, 

As they might do whose carejess looks display 
That they know nought of all her anguish keen. 
But if ye will remain with wish to hear. 

My heart tells me in sooth with many a sigh, 
That, as ye leave it, ye will surely weep : 

She hath beheld her Beatrice^ die, 

And what a man may wish to say of her, 

Hath power the hearer’s eyes in tears to steep. 


SONNET XXXI 

BEATRICE TRANSFIGURED 


Ohre la spera^ che pm larga gtra 


Beyond the sphere that whcelcth widest round 
Passeth the sigh that issues from my heart ; 
New power of mind, that Love’s might doth 
impart 

With tears to it, draws it to higher ground. 

SONNET XXXI 

From V. N. c. and the last poem m it. Wc are drawinj^ near 
the threshold of the definite resolve, after yet another vision (the 
geim of that with which the Commedia opens?), that he would say 
of Beatrice what had never ytt been said of woman. The Sonnet, 
we are told, was written at the request of two noble ladies who 
admired his poems, and asked him to write something new for 
them. He accordingly wrote what follows, and sent it to them 
with Sonnets xxni. and xxx. 

1 Ilie sphere” is the privtum mobile., which includes gll the 
eight spheres of medimval a.stioiiomy. Beyond it is the Empyrean 
Heaven, the abode of God. There is the **goal of all desire,^* and 
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When it the goal of all desire hath found, 

It secs a lady clothed with honour bright. 
And shineth sq, that through that glorious 
light 

Clear visions for the pilgrim soul abound. 

It sees her such that when its talc it tells, 

1 hear it not, it speaks so soft and low 
To the sad he?rt that bids it speak of her; 

Yet that it speaks of that fair dame 1 know. 
Since on my Beatrice oft it dwells. 

So that 1 hear it well, O ladies dear. 


CANZONE VIII 

PAIN OF SEPARATION 


Amor^ dacc^ convten pur ch* to mi doglia 


Love, since 'tis meet that I should tell my woe, 
That men may list to me, 

And show myself with all my manhood gone, 
Grant that 1 may content in weeping know ; 
So that my grief set free ® 

there is Beatrice ii. 4). The ‘‘pilgrim soul” of 1 . 10 seems 
to present a link with .S', xxx. 


CANZONE VIII 

A great gap divides the poems of the Tlia fioni tliat 

follow, and date, meaning, occasion, become more and mr'it.(if that, 
indeed, be possible, looking to the wandciings of inti^ipiuteis, even 
within that region) matters of conjecture. Often thef'e is but sc'inty 
evidence of authoiship. In the present instance we ha\e two daia 
connecting the Caiaone with Dante’s life. It was wutten when he 
, ' IV 81 F 
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My words may utter, with my sense at one. 
Thou wilFst my death, and I consent 
thereon ; r 

But who will pardon if I lack the art 
To tell my pain of heart? 

Who will believe what now doth me con- 
strain ? 

But if from thee fit words for grief arc won. 
Grant, O my Lord, that, ere my life depart, 
That cruel fair one may not hear my pain, 

For, of my inward grief were she made ware, 
Sorrow would make her beauteous face less 
fair. 

was in exile ( 1 . yU). It was a son^; of the mountains (6i, 76), m the 
valley of iheiivei on whose hanks he had feit the power of love. 
All this points to the upper valley of the Amo, the C.isentino dib- 
tiict, which is clesciihcd 111 //. xxx 6s, and v. gf., xiv. 43, 

and in which h(‘ found a temporary home with Alcssaiidio da 
Romena duniif; liis wandciin^s A letter which Witte has brought 
to light (AV/r/ O. Af. 111 '430) is probably connected with it. 
Dante iftiitcs an* 1300 from the Caseniino to the Marc]uis 
Moiocllo Mal.ispina of the Liinigiana, to whom he is said to have 
dedicated his Purtialorio lie dwells on the fact that in that 
ic«:inn he had found a lady whose maimers and chaiactcr had 
attracted him. Of hei tank nr parentage 01 foitnne we know 
nothiug. He says that he sends a poem with the letter which will 
cvpiaiii his feelings mure fully. This Canzone is conjectuidlly 
identified with that poem, and that would give circ 1309 as its date. 
One does not read it with any great salu>faction. 1 asiume that a 
man like Dante would not wiitc to tell a friend and patron like 
hloioello of the progress of a criminal iiitiiguc, and that the attach- 
luent Avas therefore ol the platonic type. On the other hand, Dante 
was now fort^-fom, and the sighs andpilcd*up agonies which were 
real at twenty seem at that .igc somewhat artificial. Even the 
platonic attachment ^cenis to m\olvc something like iinfaithfulness 
to the niemoiy of Ileatiice, a//rr the ideal conversion of X3'x>, and 
while he wa-i actually wilting the Put^aiorto^ as well .n> to poor 
Gemma, who was lk.ft in Florence. On the other hand, oi.e should 
remeinl>er that Italian nature is not English ; tliat Dante's loneliness 
of esile might well create a passionate longing for sympathy ; that 
when he found one whose presence seemed tu brighten the gloom of 
life, his thoughts would run uaiuially in the old grooves and find 
utteiance afiei the old form. There would be a ceitam sati'ifaction 
ill feeling that the fountains which had once flowed so freely were 
not dried up, even though there was more effort in drawing tim 
buckets from the well 1 do not care to submit the water so drawn 
to a minute analysts. Ssnie allowance must be made, I believe, 
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1 cannot ’scape from her, but she will come 
Within my phantasy. 

More than 1 c^n the thought that brings her 
there : 

The frenzied soul that brings its own ill 
home, 

Painting her faithfully,- ^ 

Lovely and stern, its own doom doth prepare : 
Then looks on her, and when it filled doth 
fare 

With the great longing springing from mine 
eyes. 

Wroth with itself doth rise, 

That lit the fire where ii, poor soul ! doth 

burn. ^ 

What plea of reason calms the stormy air 
When such a tempest whirls o’er inward 
skies? 

The grief it cannot hold breaks forth in 
sighs, 

From out my lips that others too may learn. 
And gives mine eyes the tears they truly 

earn. ^ 

’the image of my fair foe which doth stay 
Victorious and proud, 

And lords it o’er my faculty of will, 

Desirous of itself, doth make me stray 
There, where its truth is showed, 

As like to like its course directing still. 

Uiat process for the allcKurioinfi; tendency. The haughtiness and 
coldnebs of the Casentme&e lady would remind such a thinker as 
Dante of what had been said of Wibdum herself ; that she at firat is 
found unpleasant to the unlearned {Jb.eclus, vi. 20-28 ; Ctmi'. lu. 15), 
aud reserves the joy of her cuunUnance for those who bu. k her wilh 
a uerscveiing love. 
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Like snow that seeks the sun, so fare 1 ill ; 

But 1 am powerless, and 1 am as they 
Who thither take their way 
As others bid, where they must fall as dead, 
When I draw near, a voice mine cars doth 
fill. 

Which saith: “Away! scck'st thou his death 
to see?” 

Then look T out, and search to whom to 
flee 

For succour : — to this pass 1 now am led 
By those bright eyes that baleful lustre shed. 

What I become when smitten, thus, O Love, 
Thou can’st relate, not I ; 

For thou dost stay to look while I lie dead, 
And if my soul back to my heart should 
move. 

Blind loss of memory 
Hath been with her while she from earth 
hath Red. 

When 1 rise up, and see the wound that 
bled, 

And cast me down sore smitten by the blow. 
No comfort can 1 know, * 

To keep me from the shuddering thrill of 
fear ; 

And then my looks, with pallor o*er them 
spread, 

Show what that lightning was that laid me 
low. 

For, grant it came with sweet smile all 
aglow. 

Long time all clouded doth my face appear, 
Because my spirit gains no safety clear. ^ 

«4 
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Thus thou hast brought me, Love, to Alpine vale, 
Where flows the river bright, 

Along whose banks thou still o’er me dost reign. 
Alive or dead thou dost at will assail, 

Thanks to the fierce keen light, ^ 

Which flashing opes the way for Death’s 
campaign. 

Alas ! for ladies fair I look in vain, 

Or kindly men, to pity my deep woe. 

If she unheeding go, 

I have no hope that others help will send. 

And she, no longer bound to thy domain. 
Cares not, O Sire, for dart that thou dost 
throw ; 

Such shield of pride around her breast doth go. 
That every dart thereon its course doth 
end; 

And thus her heart against them doth 
defend. 

Dear mountain song of mine, thou goest thy way, 
Perchance thou’lt Florence sec, mine own 
dear land, 

That drives me doomed and banned. 
Showing no pity, and devoid of love. 

If thou dost enter there, pass on, and say, 

“ My lord no more against you can wage war. 
There, whence I come, his chains so heavy 
are, 

That, though thy fierce wrath placable should 
prove, 

No longer freedom hath he thence to move.” 

01 I have iiiven above what seems the true explanation of the 
words. liocal ambiiions have, however, led some Itali.in scholais to 
identify the Alps with the mountains of the Lago di Garda, and the 
river with the Adige. (Comp. Af. xii. 5 .) 
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CANZONE IX 

t 

THE lover’s threats 


Cos) ml mh fatlat •voglh tsstr aifro 


Fain in my speech would T be harsh and rough, 
As is in all her acts that rock so fair, 

Which hourly conies to share 
More hardness, and less penetrable stuff, 

And clothes itself all o’er with jasper bright, ® 
So that, as stopped by it or halting there, 

No arrow forth doth fare, 


CANZONE IX 

1 own tint I inscit this Cum one vi **’ v • — ’** as to its 

anthorshi]! It is tine that it .ipne.u <• • , ' • isfouna 

with l>'mt*‘'s n imt iii niany MSS , and is accuiUed by expoits like 
Fiaticelli and Witic. On tbt oihin hud, 1 tail to fnid iii it the 
grace, the snbtlLt)', the pathot of tlu licail and hitiid of Dante. 
The thi* ats of 11 f»7-7Q, h^^e a wild sensual Swinbiiiuiau eagerness 
of passion in them, of whnh we find no tian in D.inte's other 
writings 1 .iiii disposid to luuplc it with anolhoi yioem, nn aur- 
tionctr's inveiitoiy ot beauties, dcali ' •' i' 'h “blond and 

curlc-1 Intks " “ lo fnifo 1 c * ” which was at 

one tune, at Venut in iV'F, piiiitcd I V , nit of whn li .m 
Jt;«han st bolar (Mis'-iiini) cun-tructed m ideal portrait of llcatrice, 
but whuli IS now ^v-mrilly assigned to Fario dcgli TJbeiti, or some 
Mthcr second oi thoi! class poet. Witte, it m.^y btnoltd, is disposed 
to find an alh'gotical ineaning, like that which peivadcs the poetry 
of the Persian mystics and the nicdircval iiiterprct.’ition of the Song- 
in the thn.ati> of whic h 1 have spoken, and in which he 
sees the stiuggles of the intellect to attain the friiiiioa of truth by its 
own peisisicnl efforts ^ efforts whub thcscckex aftei wards renounced 
for the submission of faith and hoiic On the assumption of a literal 
meaning, cominentaiois, seeing that a tefcitnce to IJeatiice is out of 
the (iticstion^ hase identified the fair one to whom the Canzone is 
addressed with the Gentucca of /Vn: xxiv 38, or the Cascntino 
lady of the A/ to Morocllo MaJaspina, 01 to a Pietra de’ Sciovigni 
of Padua, the last cnniecture testing on the paronomasia of 1 a. 

The allusion to 1 )ulu ( 1 . ^7) is almost the one point of contact with 
anything that we know of Dante’s thoughts and studies (//. v. 85), 
but It IS scarcely conclusive as evidence of authorship. 
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That ever on unsheltered part doth light: 

And shield and hauberk fail when she doth 
smite, 

Nor can a maA escape those deadly blows, 
Which come upon her foes, 

As if with wings, and crush each strong defence ; 
So to resist her 1 make no pretence. 

I find no shield that she cannot break through. 
No place that hides me from her piercing 
cycb ; 

But a.'i o’er .^pray doth rise 
The blossom, so ray mind with her is crowned ; 
She seems as much to care for all my woe. 

As ship for sea that calm and wavcicss lies ; 

My deep-sunk gnef defies 
All power of utterance that in rhymes is 
bound. 

Ah, cruel pain, that, like sharp file, hast 
ground, 

So silonily, my strength of life away, 

Why hast thou no dismay 
Thus to devour my whole heart, bit by bit, 

As I to tell who gives thee strength for it. 

For more my heart doth tremble, musing much 
Of Jicr, where 1 meet gaze of other eyes, 

For fear lest no disguise 
Should keep my thoughts from being by look 
b(;trayed, 

Than I from death do shrink, when he, with 
touch 

Of Love’s sharp teeth, doth every sense 
surprise : 

Whence weak and prostrate lies 
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My mind’s whole strength, all dull and 

laggard made. ® 

Low hath he smitten me now, and hath 
displayed ' 

The sword that Dido slew all ruthlessly, 

E’en Love, to whom 1 cry, 

Calling for mercy in my lowly prayer; 

And he denies, and leaves me to despair. 

Once and again he lifts his hand to smite. 

That cruel Lord, and all hope passeth by; 

So that I prostrate lie 
Upon the earth, of power to stir bereft. 

Then in my mind new troubles rise in might, 
And all the blood, which through my veins 
doth fly. 

As hearing my heart’s cry. 

Flows thitherward, and thus 1 pale am left. 
And on the left side I by him am cleft, 

So sorely that my whole heart throbs with 

pain. ^ 

Then say 1, “ Once again 
Should he lift hand, Death will have gained 
his prey 

Before the fatal blow descends to slay,” 

Had I thus seen him cleave the heart in twain. 
Of that harsh Fair who cleaves my heart in 
four 

Death would be dark no more, 

To whom I pass for her great beauty’s sake. 

For in the sun as well as in the rain 
That ruthless deadly fair her scorn doth 
pour. 

Ah, why wails she no more ^ 
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For me, as T for her in fiery lake? 

For soon Fd cry, “ I will not thee forsake.” 
Gladly Pd do it, as though he I were 
Who, in thftse ringlets fair. 

Which Love for my undoing crisps with 
gold. 

Should plunge his hand, and revel in their 
hold. 

And if I had those tresses in my hand, 

Which are as rod or scourge that makes me 
mourn, 

I would grasp them at morn, 

And hold them till the bells of eveneong. 
Nor would I piteous be, nor gently bland, 
But, like a bear at play, act out my scorn; 
And if by Love's scourge torn. 

For vengeance thousand-fold should I be 
strong ; 

And on her bright eyes, whence the flashes 
throng 

That set on fire the heart I bear half-slain, 

I would my fixed glance strain. 

To Venge me for the flight that wrought my 
pain. 

And then with Love would grant her peace 
again. 

Canzon’, go straight to that my Lady fair 
Who hath my heart so pierced, and takes by 
wrong 

That for which most 1 long; 

And with thine arrow at her proud heart aim, 
For in such vengeance win we chiefest fame. 
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SONNET XXXII 

THE lover's anathema 


lo mahdico il di ch* k vidi in frima 


I CURSE the day when first I saw the light 
Of' thy bright eyes so treacherously fair, 

The hour when thou didst come upon the 
height 

Of this my heart to call my soul elsewhere; ® 
Love’s filing tool with curse I also smite, 

Which smoothed my songs, and colours rich 
and rare. 

That ] have found for thee, and rhymed 
aright, 

So that the world to thee its praise might bear. 
And I curse too my memory hard as steel, 

So firm to keep what briiigeth death to me, 
That is, thy looks which grace and guilt reveal, 
Through which Love oft is led to perjury; 

So that at him and me men’s laugh rings free. 

As though I would rob Fortune of her wheel. 

SONNET XXXII 

In some early collections the Sonnet ai>pear« with the name of 
Cino da Pistuia, to whom I am myself disposed to as&ign it. If 
Dante'b, it mu&t be referred to some pane of disaraoiniment at the 
rejection of his afTeciion by the lady of the Casern too or Pietra de* 
S<mvieni. Sec Cans., viit. and ix. I scarcely see how an alle- 
^mrical meanuiz can be read between the lines. An anathema on 
tile earthly philosophy which he was leasdnc for a higher wisdom U 
perhaps conceivable, but is nut, I think, pri^able. 

8 The words piesent an almost verbal coincidence with S, xlii. z. 
For the ** wheel of fortune " see //. vii. gfi. 
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BALLATA VI 

IGNORANCE IN ASKING 
Dome, h non io dt che mi fregki Antore 

Ladies, I know not what of Love to pray, 

For he smites me, and death is hard to bear, 
And yet to feel him less brings greater fear. 

There shineth in the centre of my mind 
The light of those fair eyes that I desire. 
Which gives my soul content ; 

True is it that at times a dart 1 find 

Which dricth up my heart’s well as with fire, 
Ere all its force be spent; 

This doeth I^ove as oft as he doth paint ^ 

That gentle hand and that pure faithfulness, 
Which should my life with sense of safety 
bless. 


BALLATA VI 

Authorship, date, and occasion uncertain. The ndchess to 
** Ijadies" reminds ns of some of the poems of the Bcatiicu period 
(C/iffff. ii. i; .S, xii. 1, MV. i) Line 8 finds a pai dlel in // i 2u. 
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BALLATA VII 

I 

MEMORIES 


Madonna^ quel srgtior^ ch voifwtate 


Lady, the sovran Lord thou so dost bear 

In thy bright eyes, that he subdues all power. 
Of surety gives me dower, 

That thou with pity wilt full friendship share; 

For there, where he doth find his home and 

bower * 

And has society so passing fair, 

He draws what's good and rare 
To him, as to the fountain-head of power. 

Hence I find comfort for my hope, full store, 
Which hath so long been rent and tempest * 
tost, 

That it had sure been lost. 

Had it not been that Love 
Against all adverse fortune help doth prove. 
With his bare look and with remembered lore 
Of the sweet spot and of the flowery grove, 
Which, with new hues, all hues of earth above, 
Encirclcth all my mind and memory, 

Thanks to thy sweet and gracious courtesy. 

BALLATA VII 

What has been satd of B vi holds good of this also. Line x 
reads like a rejn-oduction of S, xi t. It may have been one of the 
many ^'atseiie ” (/^. N, c. 5) ^hich he wrote for the “ screen lady 
between laS-t and 1.385, which Beatrice was the subject, but 
which he did not care to include in the AT. Line 15 seems to 
find an echo ui the vision of the Earthly Paradise (JPurg, xxviii. 
x-36). 
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BALLATA VIII 

THE GARLAND 


Per una ghirlavdetta 


By reason of a garland fair 
That once 1 saw, each single flower 
Now makes me breathe a sigh. 


I saw thee, Lady, bear that garland fair, 
Sweetest of flowers that blow. 

And over it, as floating in the air 
I saw Love’s angel hover meek and low^ 
And in his song’s sweet flow, 

He said, “ Who looks on me 
Will praise my Lord on high.” 


Should 1 be haply where a floweret blows, 

A sigh must 1 suspire, 

And say, “Where’er my gentle lady goes. 
Her brow doth bear the flowerets of my Sire: 
But to increase desire, 

My Lady sure will be 
Crowned by Love’s majesty. 


BxVLLATA VIII 

I incline to think that this albo was aclilressed to Beatrice. Het 
lover sees her adorned with a wreath of flower* (comp. Puf^. k.xx. 
s8), crowned by the Lord oi love, and over her hovers the angel 
of love and lowline^. 
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My slender words a talc of flowers have told 
In ballad quaint and new; 

And for their brightness they a garment fdld, 
Not such as others knew. 

Therefore 1 pray to you, 

That, when one sings it, ye 
Should show it courtesy. 


SONNET XXXllI 

love's sovereignty 


lo saio stato con j4*note mtmc 


I HAVE with Love in contact close been thrown. 
From the ninth year the sun did mark for me, 
And know how he now curb, now spur may 
be, 

And how beneath him men may smile and groa. 

SONNET xxxm 

Here we stand on somewhat surer ground. A Sonnet is extant 
written by Cino d \ Pistoia tu Dante, ashing wh etliei one who had 
loved truly .tnd passionately could ever come uu der the powei of a 
like love again. To that question this Sonnet is the aflirinative 
answer. It maintains that love comes on us, mastering our fiee- 
will, and :s i". rhoite but to obey, and so far agrees in 

tone with i •: x;: • the C?scuiino lady {Ej^. 3) before referred 

to. It maybe, as Fraticclli rnn.« Sonnet alluded to m 
the letter, exulanti Pater v.. i,i"' 1 1, Dno), dealing with 

the same question {JPrat. O. M. 111. 434). , Cecco d' Ascoli refers to 
it, quoting the lirst Ime in his Acerba^ iii. x. Neither KrafU nor 
Witte, it may be noted, admits it 111 the editions they have severally 
published. 

1 For the fact see K c. x , for the form of statement, Cenv, 
ii. 7. 
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Who strives with him, with skill and strength 

alone, * 

Acts' as he doc; who, when the storm plays 
free, 

Rings out a peal, as though the vaporous sea 
And thunderous strife that music could atone. 
Wherefore within the range >of that his bow, 

Free choice to act hath not its freedom true,'® 
So that our counsels vain dart to and fro. 

Well with new spur in flank may he us 
prick, 

And each new pleasure he before us lays, 

We must needs follow, of the old joy sick, 

® The words probably refer to the prai tice of nm;im; chuich bells 
dniiiif; a lhunder«>tutin. That, Dnntu says, in it, impotenci. to sio|> 
inc tempest, IS like the povcilessncvs of the will when the sloiuis 
“pa ", It * 

may btihcvu, lecanu j xwi passim' affec- 

tioiis that obscured the meinory of Ihatrice lie Iso, of couise, 

an allesjoitcal meaiimc; is conceivable. For the cuatooi scu Brand's 
P( ir Anhquiit(.s^ ii. 217, 218, ed 1875 
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TART ir 


SONNET XXXIV 


THF envoy’s instructions 


Parole mtOy cht fcr lo mondo siete 


Ye words of mine, whose voice the world doth 
fill, 

Who had your birth when first my thoughts 
began 

To speak of her for whom astray I ran ; 

“ who the third heaven move, hy force of will f 
Knowing her well, to her your course fulfil. 

So wailing that she may our sorrows scan; 

Say to her, “We arc thine, nor think we can 
Present ourselves henceforth more numerous 
still.” 


SONNET XXXIV 

The quotation in line 4 of Canz, xiv. i is conclusive as to author- 
ship. The opuniuR hiifh imply a const lousnes^ of fame already 
widely spread, restiiij^ on the older sister poems of the 
The line quoted in line 4 is from the first of those explained alle- 

f« llitt t-Vi.!*- 1* fillip liMlnim* f.s .1.^ 


sinnen in ciiuiii;iii| in uui reiuemuciiiii' [iiu j^ivinc vvi&uoin ox which 
lleatrice had become the symbol. He bids these poems of Part ii., 
now collected^ go to the Philosophy, who, as the ideal object of his 
.second love, is the subiect of the Ccuvtto, and tells her that their 
uumbex is complete. They cannot, however, hope to find in her 
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Stay not with her; for Love is not found there, 
But take your way around in sad array, ’ 
Like your own sisters in the days that were. 

And when ye fin8 a lady kind and fair. 

Right humbly at her feet your tribute lay, 

And say, “To thee we gifts of honour bear.** 


SONNET XXXV 


FOR OTHERS' SAKE 


Cht guardera gtammas itn%a paura 

Who now will ever look devoid of fear ‘ 

Jnto this fair and tender maiden *& eyes, 

Which so have wrought on me that now 
there lies 

Before me nought but death, to me so drear ? 

reciprocity of affection, for«shc u passionless in her beauty. The 
Sonnet seems like a kind of apoloina for the cndenvoui to combine 
the new teachings of Philosophy with the old reverence for 
Beatrice, an apoloi^ta of which Pur^ \xx. 100-145 may he looked 
on as a lecantation. I'ko sisteis ’ are prob.ibly the poems of the 
V, JV. The “ lady kind and fan ” Wottna di tkiIotc) is identified in 
CtfffZ'. ill. 14 with any noble soul that sympathises with the pursuit 
of wisdom, 

SONNET XXXV 

The allegorical sense is ag.un dominant. He had loved the fair 
maid of whom he speaks (his use of the word “ par^oUtta'* sug- 
gests that that term in Pur^ xxxi. 59 has both a literal and a 
symbolic meaning) not wisely but too well. His long y suit of 
pnilosophy h.<d been exhausting and unsatisfying;. His st -ngth is 
failing, life seems waning. Let others take w.'irning by hi xample, 
lest the attnctions of her bright eyes, i c*, as in Cauv 111 15, the 
demonstrations of Philcisoi>hy, dtaw them to a like peril of death. 
True life, he seems to say, is not found in that path. L. 30 seems an 
echo of/pAtt xi. 50. 

IV 
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See how my evil fortune is severe ; 

For from all lives, my life the destinies 
Chose as the type of perilous emprise, 

That none to gaze on that fair face draw near* 
To me this end was given by Fortune's might; 
Since it must needs be that one man should 
die, 

That others to that peril come not nigh. 
Therefore, alas! thus drawn along was T, 
Attracting to me my life’s opposite, 

As doth the pearl the star of day's clear light. 


BALLATA IX 

TERRIBLE IN BEAUTY 


lo mt son patgoleffa bclla t nuova 


“ A MAIDEN young and beautiful am I, 

And I am come that I may show to you 
The beauties of the region where I grew: 

14 The pearl was supposed lo be formed by the power of the sun, 
but if It was imperfect, it could not leceive that power iv. ao)» 


BAI.LATA IX 

The reappearance of ” fargolcita " in line x leads to the conclusion 
that she who speaks, I at she is without speaking, is 

neither tne living nor I'.'t ii i" . • ' Beitnce, but the PhilosojAy 
whom, in the CoKVtto stage of his inner life, he had admittted to a 
co-ordinate shaie in his affection^ not without the risk of its be- 
coming predominant. So taken, Philosophy boasts, as m ii. 
i6, of her heavenly origin To that heaven she will return to jgfve a 
fresh joy to its inhabiunts. The poet then transfers to her what he 
had wiitten of old of Beatnce herself. To assume, with FTabceUi, 
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I come from Heaven, and thither shall return. 
To give to others joy in my clear light: ® 

And he who sccs^me, nor with love doth burn, 
Of love shall never have clear-visioned sight: 
For nothing was denied to my delight, 

When Nature begged me of him as her due, 

Who wills, dear ladies, me to join with you. 

Each star that shines within mine eye doth rain 
Showers of its light, and of its potency: 

My beauties to the world as new remain. 

Because from Heaven’s high clime they come 
to me; 

Nor can men ever know them perfectly, 

Save by the knowledge of a man in whom 
Love dwells, with joy all others to illume.” 

These words are read as wTitten in the eye 
Of a bright angel, seen with beauty rife, 
Whence 1 who, to escape, looked steadfastly, ^ 
Incur the risk of forfeiting my life ; 

For such a wound I met in that fierce strife 
From one whom 1 within her eyes beheld. 

That I go weeping, all my peace dispelled. 

that the ^'par(^Utta ” is Be.atricf') seems to me at variance with 
Purff . xxxi. 59, as interpretiug the succcssivl staqes of Dante's inner 
life, to say n thins of t'l * i.icl that the leini could hardly be applied 
to one who, lik'.' no.U'i' wa*« a '' donna, ’ 

Each planet had its own special influence, presnled over its own 
special study in the Trtxnum and Quadfivium {J^onv, u 14). All 
were found combined m Philosophy, as the Queen of Sciences. To 
understand their preciousness required the love which shows itself in 
self-renunciation. 

W The ‘'angel" is clearly the** maiden" of line i, t.^.. Philosophy. 
In gazing on her in the hope of an escape of some sort, we have a 
reproduction of the thought of V. N c. 36, when he had found in 
the ** gentle lady " of the window, a refuge fiom over>much sorrow. 
As it was, however, bis devotion to that new affection, to the service 
of the new mistress, Philosophy, bad brought with it a new sufleimg, 
and he was well mgh sick unto death, i do nut see any adequate 
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SONNET XXXVI 

/ 

BEAUTIFUL AND PITILESS 


non e legno di u forti nocikt 


No tree there is so gnarled and stiff to ply. 

No rock that flinty hardness so doth fill, 

But that the cruel fair who doth me kill 
Can kindle love there with her beauteous eye. 
Hence when one gazes as she passeth by, ® 

Jf he withdraw not. Death will work his will, 
So fails his heart ; for vainly prays he still 
That his stern office he may modify. 

Ah ! wherefore was such wondrous power 
assigned 

To the fair eyes of lady so severe, 

Who careth not to save her worshipper. 

And in such ruthless mood doth persevere, 
That if one dies for her, to that she’s blind. 

And hides her beauties that he may not find? 

grounds for finding the "pargohtta'^ in either Gentucca or the lady 
ot the Casenlino. 


S(^NNET XXXVI 

The “ stern lady ” whose eyes have such teniblc power is, as in S, 
^xxv., B i\., Pl'ij^sophy. liavini; once surtcil the idea that this 
was the penile lady ” who had pity on him (!’. JV c. 38; Conv. 
ii. he plays with it, presentt it m many aspects, writes poems 
vrhith half veil and half leveal hU meaning, ^bipavra o-uvcroto-iv— 
woiJ*’ for the wist, pii/zles for the Phihbtines— not without a certain 
plcasiiie 111 the thought that they will niy>tify his readers 
CVfcr*. 11. I explains the “ stocks ” and “stones’* of men without 
art or knowledge. Even there Philosophy, with her Orphic power, 
moves to love ; but the love is one of the dtti'ol epoirev, the 
“toirible passions” of which Plato speaks She looks on at their 
fruitless enoits, sees them witht r and pciish in sLiKing to obtain her 
and yet she hales herself fiom them and they have no fnution. * 
The words ** iis/anocc At " in 1 . 8, lUeially to deal out the grains 
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SONNET XXXVII 

A CRY FOR HELP 


& 1 cdi git a^Jn fftici di j'Mnger tuigkt 


If thou dost see mine eyes so fain to weep, 
Through the new sorrow tliat devours iny 
heart, 

By her 1 pray, who ne’er from thee doth part, 
That thou, Sire, them from their desire would’st 
keep; 

That is, that thy right hand should vengeance 

heap “ 

On him who murders justice, and doth flee 
To tyrant lord, and sucks his poison free, 
Wherewith he fain would all the wide world 
steep, 

an ear of corn one by one, is, F think, Mi(!iciently cxpiesscd by 
" modify.'' The judgment is to come bit by bit. 

SONNET XXXVII 

It lb with .1 certain satibraciiun lhal conic, in the midst of all 
the marvellous, half-uiuibid introspections of the Minor Pociii-., iipun 
one which briii|rs us lace to face with the man of ac tioii, wiiusu 
interests lange widely over the I ingdoms of (he wui Id. The Sonnet 
takes Its plate amuni; the man) cues ol How long, O Jionl, hoiv 
long ?" wiuch have gone up from the patriots and reformers ol all 
countries, of none more than ol Italy The vague words, distinct 
enough to him who wrote them, leave us to guess to what specnii 
crisis of Dante’s life they belong. The Sonnet may be idresicd to 
the Emperor Henry Vll. (comp Up. 5, vol i. p. ev.), < , as I think 
more inobable, to the great Emperoi of the IJniverse She who 
never parts from the eaithly 01 the heavenly Liupcior n the cteinal 
justice of (rod. He who ** murders Jiisiiee ' ina) lie* th< Nt.11 parly 
of Florence, or Chailes of Valois, or Uomfaee Vlil , 1 PI. dip the 
Fair of France ; the “ tyrant *’ may be, areoiding as wt adopt one 
or other of these • Chailes, or Uonifacc VIII .01 Fhihp, 

or Clement V. *liie is the giasping giecd of gam, for 
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And hath ot so great terror cast the chill 
Into tiiy subjects* hearts, that all are dumb: 

But thou, Love’s fire, whose light the Heaven 
doth fill, 

Raise thou that Virtue v'ho lies all o’ercome, 
Naked and cold, and screen her with thy veil, 
For without her, all peace on earth doth fail. 


SONNET XXXVIII 

DISAPPOINTMENT 

^ Pir quella wa che la belle%%a com 

Along the pathway Beauty loves to tread 
When to awaken Love it seeks the mind, 
There wends a lady, sportively inclined, 

As one who deems that I by her am led, 

which both Philip and Clement were ■ — ’ ■■ 1 incline to the 

last of the four combinations (uomp. i \ ,5i-x6o), and refer 

the Sonnet to the milij^nal lou with \ihich Dante looked rm the sup^ 
pression of the Templars {Pufp xx. 93), to the ho^jes which he began 
to cherish after the eluLtion of Henry Vll. 

SONNEf XXXVIll 

V The enigma deepens. Dark sayings become darker. We sayt as 
the Jews did of Ezekiel, “ Doth lie not bprak p.ir.iblcs ^ " The key 
to the puzzle inny be found, 1 believe, in the thought that the two 
ladies are Human and Divine Wisdom ; that the tower i«, in 
Biinvan's language, that of Mao-soul ; that the path by which 
beauty passes into the heart is tliat of sight ; tlial the gate is that of 
the will. I see in the Sonnet a kind of palinode of the praises 
lavished on Philosophy in the Convtto ; a recognition that a true 
Theology has, after all, luglier clmms, a transition to the spirit of the 
Purgatory and Paradise The “ gentle lady " must, after all, give 
way to lleatiice. 'I'he poet retuins to his first love. See Siut^ on 
tki Gtmsis and ilrowth oj th€ Commedsa^ vol. v. 
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And when she comes where soars the high 

rower^s head, " 

Which opens the soul consent doth find, 
She hears a voice come floating swift as wind, 
“Rise, Lady fair, nor enter there,” it said. 

For to that Lady who doth sit on high. 

When she the sceptre of high lordship claimed,*'* 
Love granted it, according to her will. 

And when that fair one sees herself passed by. 
Driven from that mansion which Love’s home 
is named, 

She back returns and shame her face doth fill. 


SONNET XXXIX 

SrFLLAR INFLUENCLS 


Da fuella luct^ eke il tuu • ona gira 


From that bright star which moveth on its way 
For ever at the Empyrean’s will. 

And between Mars and Saturn ruleth still, 
E'en as the expert astrologer doth say, 

SONNET XXXIX 

We are still m the region of allv};i>ry. The Sonnet is a con* 
densed expression of the theory c»f planctaiy lulliKiice and corres- 
pondences, btated at length in Conv ii. 14 (comp Ball i\. 11; 
Cm%z, 14), where the seven sphere « are td.iced over ngiinst the 
seven studies of the Trivium ((iiammar, Dialectic, Khcionc) and 
the QtUtdrivium (Arithmetic, Musk, Geometry, and Astronomy). 
T 1 srS , ,,f t' fived stars corresponds in like niannci to Physics 
ail*' M !.','hj' . ^ the Pnmum Mwilc to Ktlncs ; the Enipyicaii to 
Theology. We are left to guess whether the wtl sjicaks of 
Beatnce or the “ donna gonUte” of Theology or Philosophy, and 
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She, who inspires me with her beauty’s ray, * 
Doth subtle art of sovereignty distil ; 

And he whose glory doth the (ourth heaven fill. 
Gives her the power my longing soul to sway; 
And that fair planet known as Mercury 
Colours her speech with all its virtue rare; 
And the first heaven its boon docs not deny ; 

She who the third heaven ruleth as her share, 
Makes licr heart full of utterance pure and free : 
So all the seven to perfect her agree. 


BALLATA X 

THE SCORN OF SCORN 


Voi the saj^te ragtonar d* amorr 

Ye who arc skilled of Love discourse to hold, 
Hear ye this ballad-song of mine forlorn, 

Which tellctJi ot a lady full of scorn, 

Who, through her power, my whole heart hath 
controlled. 

tiie ansVfCi to th. i questkui roust depend on the date which we 
assign to the SotiiicL. Assuniuig that it lightly fnllow's xxxviii., 
incline to the fuimcr view. Ihc systematic air.itigcment of the 
/'afodise, atcoiding to the ten heavenly spiictes, falls in wuh this 
interpretation. 

1 Jupiter lies between Mors and Saturn; the sun, ra the Ptole-' 
male is in the founh heaven ( 1 . 7), the first heaven (I. 11) 

is that ol the inunn; the (bird ( 1 . i--) that of Venus, which repre- 
sents the pcisuasive ponei of rhetoric. Comp. Ca»s. xiv. 

BALLATA X. 

Hexe the wntei explains hia own enigmas. He tells us (Catnu 
iti. 9 15) that he wrote ihuBiti/aia to reprebeol the aspect which 
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So doth she scorn whoe’er on her doth gaze, ^ 
She makes him bend his eyes for very fear, 

For still round hers she evermore displays 
A portraiture of*cruclty severe ; 

While yet within the image sweet they bear 
Which makes the gentle soul speak thankful 
praise ; 

So full of might that when ’tis seen, always 
From every heart it draws forth sighs untold. 

She seems to say, “ I will not lowly be 
Toward any one who gazeth on mine eyes; 

For there ] bear that Lord of courtesy ^ 

Whose darts have made new feelings in me rise,” 
And, certes, I believe she in such wise 
Keeps them, to gaze upon them as she please: 
E'en so an upright lady acts, who sees 
How those who would do honour her behold. 

I have no hope that pity her will move 
To deign on others to bestow a glance ; 

So proud a lady is she, she who Love 
Shows in her eyes, so fair of countenance. 

But let her hide and keep him, as may chance, 
That such bliss 1 awhile should see no more; 

Yet shall my longings have at last a power 
Against the scorn of Love so proud and cold. 

Philosophy presents to the man \oitt of n ' t' the 

seeker Vtho as yet lb unwoiihy of hci Kraciuui ih ' , ' ’’jL 

Canz, XV., of which Conv iii is .in exposition, the ven epilhcts OF 
“proud" and “ruthless” which lie here apnlies to her. She will 
not be lowly towaids one who looks too boUlly into her eyes, and 
leqiiires in her lovex the temper of icvereiuial awe Hut within, 
for those who hO seek her, she has an aspect full of {;raL<., aiiil so 
hib debires will have strength to persevere m their quest in spite of 
her beeming harshness, 1 .issign the poem, with hale hesiL'ition, 
to the transition period of Dante's life, represented by the CoH7nio, 
and therefoic identify the “ l.ady " ol whom it speaks with IMiilo* 
so*>hy. , We axe reminded at once of iv and of the 

Janub-likc face oi Wisdom in the (.outto fresco at Assisi. 
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SESTINA I 

SIMIMTUDPS OF LOVE 


Al poio ttOf eJ al gran let t/*/u tP omlra 


To shortened days and circle wide of shade 
J have now come, alas ! and snow-clad hills, 
When all bright hues grow pale upon the grass ; 
Yet my desire hath not yet lost its green, 

And so is rooted in the flinty rock, 

Which speaks and hears, as though it were a 
lady. 


SESTINA I. 

We come upon thiec poems, obviously of the same period, of a 
difltrent type. They beloiif' in their uutwaid foirn to a class of 
which the Proven^.J poets were fond, auJ Arnauld Daniel, for 
whom in xx\j xt6 Dante expresses a piofound reverence, 

was the inventoi, as peihajisS of the Urza nma^ so also of the 
sesiina^ ringing its manifold changes, iike those ot a chime of bells, 
upon the six words which are chosen as a theme. The metre was 
used afterwards by Peti uch and other ]>outs. It is obvious that 
such a form is in the highest dsgiee aitihcial, but, as with the 
equally aitiAcial alphabetic Psalms of the Hebiews, the "Lamenta- 
tions” of Jeremiah, oi (he stiophes and aiitisirophes of a Gieck 
chorus, the power oi the poet to iiiastei it becomes a triumph of his 
strength. Ihe pctfoimance, from our standpoint, seems to belong 
to the acrobats of pociiy, but that exercise*, as a part of hteraiy 
gymjia.stir, may become part of the training of the athlete. 
As such 1 conceive Dante tiled it. It was m his nature, as m 
the instance of Li.caii (//. xxv. g0 and Ovid (//. \xv. ^ 7 ), to 
jnatch his strength against the great masters of poetry precisely in 
poults where they were snpiiosed to be pre-eminent, and it will 
be owned that here also he has succeeded It may be noted that 
the laws of the Seti/rfa allowed the use of homonyms, «c., of words 
of the same form and sound but difierent sense (as, here in the 
use of necks— lulls), a licence of w'hich the translator finds it 
difficult to avail himself. Wheie, as in this instance, the form is 
more than the matter, it is scarcely necessary to track the sequence 
of thought line by line. What one wonders at is that, under such 
conditions, there is any sequence at all. Bi icily 1 take it that here 
also the “lady” is Philosophy. Seif. 1. opens with the winter of 
discontent in which her worshipper finds himself ( 11 . 1 - 6 ), He 
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So in like manner doth this fair young lady 
Stand frozen, as the srow stands in the shade, 

For she no more is moved than is the rock, 

When the sweet* season comes which warms the 
hills, 

And makes them change from white to pleasant 
green, 

Because it clothes them all with dowers and grass. 

When on her brow she wears a wreath of grass, 
From out our thoughts she drives each other lady. 
Since mingle there the crisp gold and the green, 

So well that Love comes there to seek their shade, 
Who shuts me up amid the lowly hills, 

More closely far than doth the ilinty rock. 

Her beauties have more power than any rock, 
Her blow may not be healed by any grass; “ 
For 1 have ded through valleys and o’er hills, 
That J^might freedom gain from this lair lady. 
But ’gainst her face 1 seek in vain for shade, 

In hill, or wall, or tree with foliage green. 

Aforetime 1 have seen her clothed in green, 

So beautiful, she might have warmed a rock 
With that Love which I bear to her mere shade ; 
Whence in a meadow bright with greenest grass, 

I wooed her, as a love-inspiring lady, 

On all sides girt by highest-soaring hills, ^ 

would fain escape (11 21-24), cannot. He sees het clothed in 

S een, the hue of hope (I. 25), yet for him theie is small chance that 
e will accept his love, thouj;h he would sleep on the luck and feed 
on the grass, i.e , lead the life of a hermit, if only he might behold 
but the blurts of her garment (IL it-sb), while she bhinus like a 

K ecious gem where the shadowb mil darkest (11. 37-30)., ft nLiy 
: noted that thm Sfs^tna is twice quoted in the K h. (li. 10. 
in the latter case as an example of the higher style which is fit fur 
one aultet pocUuiUm*" in I. 39 1 read instead of **gtii* 
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But sooner shall the streams flow up the hills 
Ere this fair growth of plant so fresh and green 
Shall kindle, as is wont with gentle lady, 

For me, who fain would sleep upon the rock, 

All my life long, and wander, eating grass, * 
Only to see her garments give their shade. 

Where'er the hills cast round their darkest shade, 
Beneath the fresh green doth the fair young lady 
Dispel it, like rock crystal in the grass. 


SESTINA II 

SIMILITUDES OF LOVE 


Amoi mi mtna tal Jiata all* ombra 


Love leads me many times beneath the shade 
Of ladies fair, whose necks arc beauteous hills. 
And whiter far than flower of any grass; 

And one there cometh, clothed in robes of 
green, 

Who in my heart dwells, as strength dwells in 

rock, ® 

**And among others seems as fairest lady. 

SESTINA II 

Philosopliv appears, as buruic, clotheil In i;rt.en, and with a 
wreath of tlowcis on hci head He lecls, as hefbie, the too seem* 
ingly incompatible impressions of her rigour and her <tweetness 
(U. 7 -x 8) Of one thing h< is certain, that hib love fur her makes 
hiin more lowly t<iward» all others who, in any measure, reproduce 
hei Ukenc&s. Never wa<i any gem mtaglto or paintei’s ideal of 
lod 
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And when I glance upon this gentle lady, 

Whose brightness scatters every dusky shade, 

Her light so smites my heart it turns to rock ; 
r roam, as strangled, all among the hills, 

Till I revive, and am with love more green 
Then ever yet was spring or freshest grass, 

1 ween no virtue ever was in grass 
With pow'cr to heal, as dwells in this fair lady, 
Who takes my heart, yet leaves my life all 
green. 

When she restores it, I am as a shade: 

No longer have I life, save as the hills, 

Which loftiest are, and of the hardest rock. 

A heart 1 had as hard as any rock, 

When I saw her as fresh as is the grass 
In the sweet spring that clothes with flowers 
, the hills; 

And now *iis lowly found toward each fair lady: 
Only through love of her who gives a shade 
More precious than did ever foliage green. 

For seasons hot or cold, or sere or green, ^ 

Still make me glad, to such sweet rest doth 
rock 

The great delight of resting in her shade. 

O sight ! how fair, to see her on the grass 
Tripping more deftly than each other lady, 
Dancing her way through valleys and o*er hills, 

l)eauty so fair in its perfection as even the very shade iw (if her 
ffracious loveliness (U* 34-3<>) Neither tins noi the follow- 

ing appeals in the oditiuns uf Krafii and Witte, but Fraiicclii gives 
what seem to me adequate leosons for receiving tliem. 
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Long as 1 dwell ’mid mountains and ’mid hills, 
Love leaves me not, but keeps me fresh and 
green. 

As none he yet has kept for fairest lady; 

For never yet was graving seen on rock, 

Nor any form of colour fair on grass, 

Which might seem bright as is her very shade. 

Thus Love contents me, while I live in shade. 
To find my joy and bliss in this fair lady, 

Who on her head hath placed a wreath of 
grass. 


SESTINA III 

SIMILITUDES OF LOVE ♦ 


Gran nahtlta mi jnir •vedere air ombra 


I SEEM to sec great glory in the shade 
Of ladies fair whose necks arc ivory hills. 

And each on other, as she goes, flings grass; 

For she is there, through whom my life is 
green, 

And ill her love fixed, as in wall a rock, ® 

And stronger than was ever love for lady. 

SESTINA in 

The i^r de forct continues, as if the writer could so on for ever 
with variations upon the same theme. 1 do not And that the 
variations in IhU instance prchcnt any new features calling for 
bpeciai annotation. 
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CANZONIERE 

If I have heart-love for mine own dear la^y, 
Let no man marvel, nor thereon cast shade; 
For my heart, through her, holds its joy like 
rock, • 

Which, were it not so, would bring low the 
hills, 

And so would change them as the hue of 
green 

Fades from the aspect of the new-mown 
grass. 

I well may say that she adorns the grass, 
Which for adornment 'every other lady 
Blends with fair flowers and foliage fresh and 
green; 

Because so brightly shineth her sweet shade, 
That it makes glad the valleys, plains, and 
hills, 

And, certes, gives a virtue to the rock. • 

I know that I should be more vile than rock, 
If she were not to me as healing grass: 

She hath attained to scale the highest hills. 
Which have been mounted by no other lady, 
Save her alone, whom 1 love in the shade, 
Like little bird half-hid in foliage green. 

And if I were like lowly plant and green, 

I could disclose the virtue of each rock, 

And none should hide itself beneath the 
^ shade; 

For I am hers, her flower, her fruit, her grass; 
But none can do as doth my gentle lady. 
Whether she cometh down, or climbs, the 
hills. 
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I seem alway as one who climbs the hills, 
Whon 1 part from her; and feel fresh and 
green, 

So do I joy, in looking on my lady: 

And when I sec her not, like any rock 
i stand, and watch in faith, still fresh as grass. 
That soul who finds her chief joy in the shade. 

More I seek not, than ever in her shade 
To stand, who is of all the noblest lady, 

Fairer than any flowers, or leaves, or grass. 


CANZONE X 

HARD AS A ROCK 


Amot^ tu medi ben^ iht quata dvnna 


Love, thou see’s t well that this my Lady fair 
For thy great power cares not at any time. 
Which rules as mistress over others fair: 

And when she saw she was my Lady fair. 

By that bright ray which on my face shed 

light; ^ ® 

Of cruelty she grew the mistress fair, 

CANZONE X ^ 

The foim adopted, that of a double sesfinat seems thfe «ir 
Mlfra oi fantastic complication. There are si\ty>siK lines, and to 
these five words only are allowed as rhymes, and the changes axe 
rung on these with manifold iteration, till the reader constrained 
to say, Enough, and more than enough,'* It is almost useless in 
such a case to expect any subtle insight or profound emotion. It is 
IJZ 
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And seemed to have no heart of lady fair, 

But of some creature wild, to love most cold: 
B'or, through the season hot and through the 
cold, * 

1 sec her semblance as a lady fair, 

Who had been fashioned out of goodly rock. 
By hand of one who best can grave the rock. 

And 1, who am more steadfast than a rock. 
Obeying thee, through love of lady fair, 

* In secret bear the pressure of the rock *■’ 
With which thou woundedst me, as ’twere a 
rock, 

That had annoyed thee for long length of 
time; 

So that it reached my heart where 1 am 
rock. 

And never was discovered any rock, 

Which, from the sun's great power or its 

own light, ^ 

Had in it so much virtue or such light, 

Which could protect me from that self-same 
rock, 

So that It should not lead me with iu cold 
Thither, where I shall be as dead with cold. 

simply, as berorc, a tour de /orir^ as of one win* c m d.inrc Ins 
hornpipe oven in the hcavnrst fetters, exubinc: in the In t th.it lie 
at least keeps time . th.it hx. can, e\en under tins almost unendur- 
able restiaiiit, sncci'cd in makin); the veisus say wh.a h** meant 
them to say It seems to me idle, in such a r ise, to draw- bio- 
graphical inferences and to identify the “ Pu'tfa ” of the poem with 
a supposed Pieira de* Scrovigni of Padua .is one ol Dante's l.nly- 
loves (comp. Cam q, n ), bo fai as the poem expresses a le.il 
feeling, I refer it, as in the piecedini; poems, to Philosophy, as m 
the ihnna ^cnhle'* of the second stage of the I'liloiiy ol the 
poet's life. 

* Tile thought connects ii«elf with the bdief that jut nous 
stones, such as carbiinclt*, amethyst, heliotrope, oi bloodstone [If. 
xxiv. 93), and the like, deiived their spcci.il virtues ilntrtly fiom 
the sun. 
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Thou knowest, O Sire, that by the freezing 
cold, 

Water becomes a solid crystal rock, 

Beneath the north-wind and*its piercing 
cold. 

And aye the air, through elemental cold, 

Is changed, that water, as a lady fair, 

Reigns in that clime by reason of the cold. ^ 
So before look that seemeth icy cold. 

Freezes my very blood full many a time, 

And that same thought which shortens most 
my time' 

Is all transformed into a humour cold, 

Which, through mine eyes, doth find its way 
to light. 

There, where il first received that ruthless 
light. 

In her is met all beauty^s varied light, 

As also of all cruelty the cold 
Runs to her heart, where dwclleth not thy 
light; 

Since in my eyes she shines with such a 
light, 

When I behold her, that her form in rock 
1 see, or wheresoe’er 1 turn my light. 

And from her eyes there comes so sweet a . 
light, 

That I care not for other ladies fair. 

Would that she were more piteous Lady 
fair 

To me, who ask of her, in dark and light. 

To serve her only in each place and time, ^ 
Nor for aught else desire to live long 
time, 

U4 
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Wherefore, O Power, that art before all time. 
Before all motion and material light, ^ 

* Pity thou me, who pass such grievous time. 
Seek thou her heart now, for it is full time. 

So that through thee may vanish all the cold. 
Which lets me not, like others, live my time ; 
For if there comes on me thy tempest time “ 
' In this my state, that fair and goodly rock 
Will see me slain and sepulchred in rock. 
Never to rise again till past is Time, 

When 1 shall see if ever lady fair 

Was pitiless as is this Lady fair, ^ 

My Song, T bear in mind a Lady fair. 

Such that she is to me as flinty rock ; 

Give thou me courage, where all men seem 
cold, 

So that T dare, in spite of all that cold. 

That new thing which thy form shall bring 
to light, 

Which never hath been done at any time. 

^ Wc are reminded of MiltouS " Thin;;s unattcinpted yet in 
prose or rhyme." 
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CANZONk XI 


h son venuto al punto della rota 


1 to that point in the great wheel have come, 
Wherein the horizon, when the sun doth set, 
Brings forth the twin- starred heaven to our 
sight ; 

And Love’s fair star away from us doth roam, 
Through the bright rays obliquely on it met ® 
In such wise that they veil its tender light; 
That planet, which makes keen the cold of 
night. 

Shows himself to us in the circle great, 

Where each star of the seven casts little 
shade : 

Yet lighter is not made 
One single thought of Love, that, with its 
weight. 

Overloads my soul that is more hard than 
rock. 

For its fast hold of image all of rock. 

CANZONE XI 

1-10 We note the dispby of astronomical knowledge as reminding 
us of numeiou-k passages of the Commedia iPurg. ii. x-A i-o, 
XXV. 1-6, \xvii x-6, ei al') The fact to be stated is that il is 
winter, when the sun is In Capricorn, w'hen iherefoie Uie opposite 
sign of the zodiac, the Gemini, rises as the sun is setting. Possibly 
the seises that follow descrilie phenomena tli.it met in some given 
year, and if we could ascertain these (which, as yet, however, com- 
mentatois have not succeeded in doing), wc might be able to fix the 
date of the Canzone with absolute precision. 

7 The planet is Saturn, the uoldesl of the pjanets, to the influ- 
ence of which was traced the seventy of an exceptionally 
n6 
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There riseth up from Ethiopia’s sands 

A wind from far-off clime which rends the 
air, ^ 

Through the sun’s orb that heats it with its 
ray. 

The sea it crosses ; thence, o’er all the lands 
Such clouds it brings that but for wind more 
fair, 

O’er all our hemisphere ’twould hold its sway; 
And then it breaks, and falls in whitest spray 
Of frozen snow and pestilential showers. 
Whence all the air is filled with wail and 
woe ; 

Yet Love who, when winds blow. 

Draws up his net to heaven’s eternal bowers, 
Leaveth me not ; so dear a lady fair ^ 

Is found that proud one, mine own Lady fair. 

Fled far is every bird that loves the heat 
From Europe’s clime, where evermore arc 
seen 

The seven bright stars that arc the lords of 
cold; 

And others cease awhile their warblings 
sweet, 

To sound no more until the Spring be green. 
Unless their song by sorrow be controlled : 
And all the creatures that are gay and bold 

winter. I follow Krafft^ and Wute in thus i-** — - ''p- Th? 
phenomena of Nature might seem to withei . 1 '! ■ . .ii" r, 

but the mind of the singer is still weighed down with the bad 
memories of a love unreciprocated. 

The south wind blows, and brings with it clouds which dis- 
charge themselves in bnow and lain, but still llioe is no change of 
feeling, for the beloved one is still obdurate. I look on the poem 
BS descnbmg, like its predecessors, the struggles of the seeker after 
wisdom, who woos Philosophy and fuels that ne wooa in vain, as far 
ns the full fruition of wibdom is concerned. 

37 Many buds luve fled from Europe, which never loses sight 
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By nature, are from Love emancipate, 

Because the cold their spirits’ strength doth 
kill : . » 

Yet mine more Love doth fill ; 

For my sweet thoughts still keep their first 
estate, 

Nor arc they given me by the change of 
time; 

My Lady gives them in her youth’s brief 
time. 

Now have the green leaves passed their fixM 
bound, 

Which the Ram’s power to spring-tide life 
did stir, 

To clothe the world; and all the grass is 
dead, 

And each fair bough of verdure stript is 
found, 

Unless it be in laurel, pine, or fir, 

Or whatsoe’er its verdure doth not shed ; 

And now the season is so keen and dread, 

It blights the flowerets on each wide cham- 
paign, 

And ill by them the hoar-frost keen is borne ; 
Yet the sharp amorous thorn 

Love from my heart will not draw out ^.gain, 

For I to bear it still am strong alway, 

Long as I live, though 1 should live alway. 

of ihc Seven Stdrs of the North (Ursa Major ; comp. /'w/y. i. 30, 
xxx. 1), to a waimcr clime Those that remain and all other living 
creaturch fctl the icy spell of winter and hybernate in silence, but 
love IS still ^[lowiDg in the soul, for it docs not depend on the change 
of seasons, but on the might of its beloved one. 

*0 The leaxes which spring os in //. i 38) had called forth 

are all, evergiecn^ excepted, witheted, but the lover's heart is still 
pricked with the thoin of sorrow, and will be so for ever. 

1x8 
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The watery mists enshrouded pour their stream 
From vapours that earth holds within her 
womb. 

And sendeth ifpwards from the vasty deep ; “ 

And so the path on which the sun did gleam, 
And gave me joy, a river is become. 

And shall be long as winter sway doth keep. 
Earth like a white enamelled form doth 
sleep; 

And the still water turneth all to glass, 
Through the sharp cold that binds it from 
afar: 

Yet 1 from this my war 
Have not turned back a single step to pass ; 
Nor will 1 turn ; for, if the pain is sweet. 
Death must surpass whatever else is sweet. 

What then, my Canzon\ will become of me 
In the sweet spring-tide season when with 
showers 

Love the wide earth from all the heavens 
shall fill : 

When, in this freezing chill, 

Love doth in me, not elsewhere, show his 

powers ? ^ 

’Twill be the state of one as marble cold, 

If maiden fair for heart hath marble cold. 

B3 x£e winter torrents lUbh down t)>e watercounkcs tliat had Ijeen 
dry in summer, and the earth is frozen, hut the warfaie goes on. 
We note that tlie poet desciibes an Italian winter. The earth is 
ftozen, but not the livers or the Ukes The very pain of the con< 
flict IS sweet. How fat sweetei will be death that ends it ' 

SS If this IS the poet's state in winter, what \iiU it he in spnng, 
when love is stronger? If the beloved one still shows a heart of 
Stone, the lover will be a stone also. As far as 1 1> now, the commen- 
tators who play the part of detectives have not found the Cascnlino 
lady or Gentucca in the par^oleita'* of the i • ! h".; !n-s, 
perhaps, as Witte says, through puto inattention. I. ■ ' , 1 

It been completed, she would probably have appeal td as Philosophy. 
II9 
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CANZONE XII 

% 

RETURN OF SPRING 


Amory the muwt tua vn iu dul cielo 

Love, who from Heaven rhy virtue dost 
unfold, 

As the sun doth its light. 

For there we learn most clearly what its 
might. 

Where its rays find the greatest nobleness; 

And, as far off he drives the dark and 

cold, ® 

So thou, great Lord, enthronM in the 
height. 

In others’ hearts all vile thoughts putt’sl to 
flight. 

Nor against thee can wrath long conflict 
press. 

Well may each soul feel all thy power to 
bless. 

Which the whole world is striving to attain. 

Without thee lieth slain 

Whatever jiower we have of doing good; 

E’en as a picture in the darkness seen, * 

Which cannot so be showed, 

Nor give delight of varied skill and scene. 

CANZONE XII 

1 The Caneofu is cjuoted in V, E. ii. ^ ti. Winter has passed 
into spring, and with it come the sweet influences of love that warm 
men's blood Without lose our best efforts are but as a picture in a 
dark place, where we can see neither form nor coloiii. 
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♦ 

Upon my heart there smiteth still thy light, 

As on the star, sun’s ray, 

Since that my soul as handmaid owned the 
sway, • 

From my first youth, of thy supernal power : 
Hence a thought springs to life which guides 
her right, “ 

With speech of subtly play. 

To let my glance o*er each fair object stray 
With more delight, the more u charms the 
hour. 

And through this gazing, to my spirit’s bower 
A Maiden fair, who hath enslaved me, came, 
And in me kindled flame, 

As water, through its clearness, kindleth fire; 
For at her coming those bright rays of thine, 
With splendour I admire. 

In those her fair eyes upward leap and shine. ^ 

Fair as she is in essence, and benign 
In act, and full of love. 

So still my fancy, which doth restless rove, 
Doth paint her in my mind, where is her scat. 
Not that it is itself so subtly fine “ 

Such high emprise to prove. 

But in thy might it onward dares to move 

M Ai the light to the eye, so is the light of love to the poet’s 
heait. *Ther^oic he turns to all forms of visible heauty, .md so a 
maiden presents herself to him, in whom we recognise the faniilur 
feniures of Philosophy as the donna " Cold herself, she, 

like a glas-s sphere full of water, kindles hre. t)nc notes the simili- 
tude as coming horn the student of natuial science {Par ii g7-rn'.'). 
Possibly, however, the words may simply describe the leflection of 
fire in water, 

W Media:\al istronomy taught that the light of the fixed stars 
as well as of the planets was derived from the sun {Par. xxiii. 
30, ».). ^ 

W Yet It is not so much her own beauty in itself as the power 
of love that works through it that sways the soul. So fire neither 
121 
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Beyond the power which Nature gives to us. 
And with thy power hej beauty groweth thus 
As we may judge of work wrought out com- 
plete, * 

On subject fit and meet, 

E*en as the sun is archetype of fire, 

Which nor gives power to him nor takes 
away. 

But lifts elsewhere far higher 
The blissful influence of his glorious ray. 

Therefore, O Sire, of such a nature kind. 

That this nobility. 

Bestowed on earth, and all benignity 
Doth from thy fount on high tor ever flow. 
Look on my life, my life so hard, with mind 
And look of sympathy; 

For thy fierce heat, through her fair majesty, 
Pervades my heart with great excess of woe. 
Oh ! by thy sweetness, Love, cause her to 
know 

The great desire I have on her to look; 

I pray thee do not brook 
That she, in her fresh youth, my life should 
wrong ; 

For she as yet secs not how she doth please. 
Nor how my love is strong, 

Nor how that in her eyes she bears my 
peace. 


adds to the sun’s heat nor takes away, yet primarily deiives its 
power from the sun as the source of all light ind heat. 

^ Therefoio the poet prays love to help him to make the object 
of his love feci how greatly he de.sires to see her. Without that 
knowledge she, lu her youthful beauty, might inihct a pain which 
she would shnnk from inflicting, simply because she did not know 
that in her eyes hei lover fuuud his peace. 
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Great honour will be thine if thou shalt aid. 

And mine a gift •full rare, 

Beyond all kjiowledge, for 1 now am there, 
Where e’en my life 1 can no more defend ; 

For all my spirits are so spent and frayed, ^ 
That scarce can I declare, 

Unless thy will shall pardon their despair. 

How they can long endure, nor have an end. 

Still to thy power shall men in homage bend. 

In this fair Lady seen of worthiest might; 

For still, it seems, *tis right. 

To give her of all good great company, 

As one who in the world her station took 
To hold her sovereignty 
Over the minds of all that on her look. 

Song, to the three least guilty of our land 
Take thou thy way before thou elsewhere go; 
Salute the two, and see thy power thou show. 

To draw the third from evil company: 

Tell them that good against good lifts not 
hand, 

Before with evil ones its strength it show: 

Tell them that he is mad who doth not know, 
Through fear of shame, from madness far to 
flee. 

He only fears who shrinks from war with ill. 

For fleeing this all good he gains at will. ^ 

SI Such Is the state m which the singer finds himself, that unless 
love comes to his aid, de'itruction seems imminent. Will he not 
incline the fair one to thoughts of pity? 

7® The “envoy” of the Canzow is not admitted by Witte and 
Krafft as belonging to it. We ask in vain, in any case, who were 
the three least guilty to whom it was addressed. 1 he names which 
suggest themselves as possible are Dinn Coiiipagni, Ct Villani, 
Jacopo di Certaldo (Faur. i. aoi). Some light might be thrown on 
the politics of Florence and on Dante’s hie if we could discover 
why two out of the three are simply greeted, while the third 
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CANZONi: XIII 

love’s service 


lo sento s) tP j4mot la gran possanza 

I FEEL SO much the potency of Love 
'^Fhat 1 may not endure 
Long while to suffer; whence I sorrow so, 
Because iiis might doth hourly stronger prove, 
And 1 feel mine so poor ® 

Become, from wonted use 1 fall below. 

I ask not Love beyond my wish to go; 

For should he do as much as will demands. 

That strength which Nature gave into my 
hands 

Would fail to meet it, vanquished in the strife: 
And this is that which worketh keenest woe. 
That power keeps not its faith to will’s com- 
mands; 

But if in will to good our guerdon stands, 

I ask to gain a little longer life 
From that sweet splendour of the beauteous 
eyes, 

Which comfort brings, to soothe Love’s agonies, 

roceiveb n special exhortation to amend his ways. If we could 
assume a d<itc foi the Canzon,: before a o we might think of 
Guido Cavalcanti as failing to sympathise with his friend’s pursuit 
of Philosophy, and drifting to an cpicniean materialism. 

CANZONE XTII 

I The consuming power of love brings iiatn and the sense of 
iiumcence Strength must be sought from the bright eyes of the 
Imved one, i.e., as in cVev, ii. x6, fiom Uie * demonstrations of 
Fhil^Ophy.” 
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The rays of those bright eyes find entrance 
wide 

To mine, which Love doth sway 
And where I bitter taste, they sweetness bear, 
And know the road, as travellers who have 

tried, ^ 

Before, the well- trod way ; 

And know the place where. they with Love did 
fare, 

When through mine eyes they brought and 
left him there. 

Wherefore they turn to me and show me grace: 
And they wrong her, whose service 1 embrace, 
Hiding from me who love with such keen fire, 
That only for her service life is dear; 

And all my thoughts, where Love fills every space. 
As to their banner, to her service pace: 
Wherefore to work for her I so desire . ** 

That if 1 thought ’twould please her I should 

fly. 

Light were the task, yet know T, 1 should die. 

Full true is Love which thus hath captured me 
And bindeth me full fast. 

Since I would do for him what now I say; “ 
For no love with that love compared may be. 
Which finds its joy at last 
In death, another’s wishes to obey: 

And over me such purpose held its sway. 

Those eyes have such a power to kindle love that the poet’s 
life is only dear to him so far as it enables him to &ervc her. Yes, if 
it would please her, he would be content to leave her, thoui;h he 
knows that it would bung death. 

33 Tlie highest form of love is to seek death, if only thnt may be 
a true foim of service and help to tiic beloved one He is her 
servant, in the true sense of the word, a cavabete strvente If her 
youth (posubly his own youth or his uiexpenencc as a student ot 
Philosophy) denies him a present reward, he is content to wait. 
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As soon as that strong passion, in its might, ^ 
Was born from the cxccedJiHg great delight 
Of her fair face in whom Ml beauty dwells. 

Her slave am 1, and when my folid thoughts 
stray 

On what she is, J am contented quite. 

For well against his will may man serve right; 
And if my youth all hope of prize repels, 

I wait a time when reason shall mature, 

If only life may long enough endure. 


When in my thoughts on longing sweet 1 
dwell, 

Of greater longings born, ^ 

Which all my power to deeds of goodness 
woo, 

My payment seems my service to excel; 

And with more wrong is borne 
By me, so deem I, name of servant true; 

Thus in her eyes in whom my joy 1 view, ** 
Service is found, at others’ hands, full pay. 

But since beyond the truth 1 will not stray, 

’Tis meet such longing should as service 
count, 

For if I seek my labours to pursue, 

Not so on mine own good my fond thoughts 
stay 

As upon hers who o’er me holdeth sway. 

For this I do that she may higher mount; 

And 1 am wholly hers, attaining this, 

That Love has made me worthy of such bliss. 

Nayi but he is more than paid for a service which is its own 
exceeding great reward. His service too u little more than the 
.Vl'will to serve, but llie will may be counted for the deed. 
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No power but Love could me of such mood make,®® 
That 1 might worthily 

Belong to her who yietds not to Love’s sway. 

But stands as qujEcn, who little licod doth take 
Of love’s intensity, 

Who without her can never pass a day. 

Ne’er have 1 seen her but she did display 
A beauty new that still in her I found. 

Whence in me Love’s great might doth more 
abound, 

^E’en as new joy is added to the old; 

And hence it chances that I still do stay 
In one condition, and Love me doth meet 
With such keen anguish and such rapture sweet, 
For all the time he lays on me his hold, 

Which lasts from when I lost her from my \icw, 
E’en to that hour when she is seen anew, 

My Can/oii’ fair, if thou art like to me, ’ 

Thou wilt not look with scorn 
As much as might befit thy goodness sweet; 
Wherefore I pray that thou learn subtlety. 

Dear song of true Love born, 

To take the way and method that is meet. 

If true knight thee with offered welcome greet; 

Yel his passion is not returned. She (Philosophy) looks 
calmly on. while he finds fresh be.'uity in hei f.ice, .i iilw pain 
and a new joy, he docs not find in her the fruition which he seek*'. 
She does^not satisfy his quenchless thirst {Conv iii. 15, iv. 12, i^). 
In Par. ill. 74r9o have the report of a different and higher 
experience. 

« As with Cans. \ii., so here the envoi” seems to conceal a 
hidden meaning. Is this ** sect," the members of which alone it is 
to trwit, that of the seekers after wisdom, or Ghibelline idealists^ 
Each theory has its supporters. So the wicked of the last hue are 
either mnerally those who sin against truth and righteousness, or 
especially the Guelph Nen of Floience. This stan&i, it may be 
noted, is nut found in many MSS , and some editors (VVittc) luve 
put the last stanza of Cana. xu. in the place which FraticcUi assigns 
to this. 
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Before thou yield thyself to do his will. 

Sec if his soul with thy love thou canst fill, 

And if thou canst not, quickly let him go; 

For good with good still sitteth on one seat, 

But oft it chances one doth find him still 
In such a company he fares but ill, 

Through evil fame that others on him blow. 
With the base dwell not, or in mind or heart; ^ 
For never was it wise to take their part. 


CANZONE XIV 

THE ANGELS OF THE THIRD HEiWEN 


cAcj intcndemloj il terzo cicl momtu 


Ye who with wisdom high the third heaven 
move. 

Hear ye the reasonings that arc in my heart ; 
I may not others tell, they seem so new. 

The sphere whose motion from your might 
doth start, 


CANZONE XIV 

This Canzone has fur us the iotexest of being the first of the four- 
teen of which llie Convito, had it been completed, v^ild have been 
the exj^sition, and which is accordingly expounded at length in 
Omv. u In that work he defends biiusclf against the charge of 
liaving transferred the love which he had given to Heatrice to 
another human object, and explains that the lady of whom the 
Canzone speaks is nunc oihet than Philosophy, the; daughter of the 
^at Emperor of the Universe. I agree with Witte and Krafft in 
Iroking on the allegorical explanation as an aftei thought, and hold 
that the “ letter ” of a true history is to be found. V, N, c. 36-40. 

1 The third heaven is the sphere of Venus, as in Par^ viii. T-12 ; 
Cotve, il. 6. And* in accordance with Dante's astronomy it is 
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Kind beings that yc are and full of love, 

Me to this state in which I now live drew: 
Whence of the life 1 lead, an utterance true 
To you might*be addressed most worthily. 
Wherefore I pray you that ye give me ear: 

I of my heart to you new tidings bear ^ 

How my sad soul breathes there full many a 
sigh, 

And how a spirit pleads those sighs to bar, 
Which cometh in the rays of your bright star. 


As life in my sad heart was wont to be 
A tender thought which oftentimes would 

go. 

And of your Lord and Master seek the feet, 
Where a fair dame it saw all glorious show, 
Of whom it spoke to me so pleasantly, 

That my soul said, “ 1 too would thither 
fleet.” 

Now appears one who bids that thought 
retreat ; 

And with such great might lords it over me. 
That my heart throbs and brings its grief to 
light. 

He on another lady turns my sight, 

And saith, “ Who seeks true blessedness to 


see, 

Let him upon the eyes of this dame look, “ 
If he can sighs and anguish bravely brook.” 

moved by angels, or, more scientifically, by intelligent powers 
{Corat, iv. xg), whose volition suffices for that purpose {Par, viii 
xxvii. 114). The influence of that planet has made him sorrow- 
iw. He will tell them the tale of his woe. A comparison of IT, 
c. 36 with Cotat. ii. 2, 13, fixes the date of the Cattsone betwecu 
zaos and 1295, probably in the latter year. 

H The sweet thought is the memory of Beatrice as now glorified. 
He would fain draw near to her. Hut then another thought drives 
Uut out. There is a new master-passion. The love of Philosophy 
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A spirit findcth, hostile to the death. 

That meek thought that was wont to speak 
to me 

Of a dear angel, who is crowded in Heaven. 
My soul bewails, so great its misery, ^ 

And saith, “Alas ! how from me vanisheth 
That piteous thought which me hath comfort 
given,” 

Speaks of mine eyes, and saith this soul grief- 
riven, 

“What hour was that such lady them beheld? 
And why believed they not my speech of 

her ? ” ^ 

I said, “ Needs must he have his station there 
In her bright eyes, who all my peers hath 
quelled 

And it availed not when 1 her had seen 
That they saw him not, who my death hath 
been. 


“ Thou art not dead, but thou art stupefied, 

O soul of mine, who dost so sadly wail.” 

So speaks a spirit filled with gentlest love, 

“ For this fair dame who o*cr thee doth 
prevail, 

Hath all thy life so changed and modified, . 


(I use the tcim to distinguish it from the heavenly wisdom of which 
Beatrice was the represenutive) is driving out the memory of the 
past. 

sff Still, howevei, that memory, as of an angel crowned in heaven, 
keeps Its ^ound. But then, so fai as ir does, the new consoling 
passion withdiaws its uiilueuce and its |oy. So he is in a strau 
between two. Wi-is it not an evil day when Philosophy drew hun 
from Beatrice? He knows that that new passion slays the peace 
of those who have resumed the common pleasures and low am- 
bitions of mankind {Cohv, li x6), or who, like himself, are eager to 
plunge into all mysteries and all knowle^e. 

M The spirit of Love pleads the cause of Philosophy. It was not 
death, but fear that oppressed him. The new misueu of fais 
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That thou fear’st her, so recreant dost thou 
prove ; 

Behold how meek and gracious she doth 
move, * 

How courteous in her greatness, and how 
wise; 

And in thy thought thy mistress let her be, 

For if thyself thou do not 'cheat, thou*lL sec 
Such wealth of marvels and of mysteries, 

That thou wilt say, ‘O Love, mine own true 
Lord, 

Behold thine handmaid; work thou out thy 
word.’” 

Canzon’, 1 deem that they will be but few 
Who will thy meaning rightly understand, 

So difficult and laboured is thy speech : 
Whence if, perchance, such fortune thcc 
attend 

That thou thy way to any should’st pursue 
Who seem not ’ware what lore thine accents 
teach, 

I pray thee then, thou yet some comfort 
reach. 

By telling them, my tender, darling lamb, 

*‘At least take heed how beautiful I am.” 

soul had transformed his life, and, if lie were faithful to her, he 
would see yet gi cater wonders. Then his sou] wciuld he able to 
say, “ Behold thy handmaid ; woik thou thy will on me" {Purg x. 
44^ The words are quoted in the ]ast>named iiasiagc, howcvit, 
as an example of the humility which iii the later stage uf liis spin* 
tual life the poet had found to he more precious even than 
Philosophy. Here again the Ccmniedia is the recantation of the 
CMVtio. 

^ There is obviously a sense of satisfaction m the thoiieht that 
the Canzone will be ** caviare to the general.'* The poet’s desire is 
to speak what the wise will understand, while even those who fail 
to gnsp the inner meaning cannot fail tb adniiic the beau^ of the 
verse. The tomata is translated in the Ptcfetce to Shelley's 
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CANZONE XV 

THE MIRACLE OF BEAUTY 


j 4 mor che nella mente mt ragiona 


Love, who doth often with my mind converse, 

In eager longing, of my Lady fair, 

Often of her doth utter things so rare 
That all my reason goes thereon astray. 

His speech such strains of sweetness doth 

rehearse, * 

That my weak soul that listens and doth 
hear. 

Doth say, “ Ah me ! for I no power do bear 
To tell what he doth of my Lady say. 

*"i'is certain it behoves I put away, 

If 1 would treat of what I hcai of her, 

That which my mind fails utterly to reach, 
And much of clearer speech ; 

For want of knowledge then would me 
deter.” 

Wherefore if these my rhymes be found to fail. 
Which fain a worthy praise would minister, 
My feeble mind let all the blame assail. 

And this our speech which hath no power to 
spell 

All that of her it hears Love often tell. 
CANZONE XV 

The second of the poems expounded in the Cmwito (B. iiL). 
As m Purg, xxiv. 57, the poet claims the merit of writing as love 
taught him to write. But he feels the impotence of speech to iqpto- 
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The Sun, that all the world encompasscth, 

Sees nothing half so lovely any hour, ^ 

As when he shines where resteth in her 
bower | 

The Lady for whose praise my tongue Love 
frees. 

Each spirit high sees her and wondcreth, 

And all the tribe that here. own Lovc*s sweet 
power, 

Shall find her presence as their thoughts* 
high dower, 

When Love gives them perception of her 
peace ; 

So doth her nature Him who gives it please, 
Who aye in her His virtue doth infuse 
Beyond our Nature’s utmost claim or plea. 

The soul of purity, 

Which this great grace of healing power 
• imbues. 

That gift displays, in that which it doth 
guide. 

For her fair form is that which eyesight 
views 

And still their eyes who in her light abide 
Send envoys to the heart whose wishes rise ” 
In the clear air, and take the form of sighs. 

duce what he haa thus hear^l of his helovcd one, the Philosophy who 
now 9 ways his soul. For a tiine« on which he afterwards looked 
back with self-reproach and pemtincc {Ptitg. xxxi. 55-60), the con- 
flict described m C ans. mv had ceased, and Heatricc was practi- 
cally superseded and dethroned by the iicm i ■ . ■ 

11^ The parable is so well sustained, ; .i , ..1 * .■ exposition 

in CoHV. Ill , we should be halt tempted to think that it was Heaincc, 
and not Philosophy that is spoken of. We have, as m Prav. viii. 
aa-ax, Wtsd. vii. sa-30, a picture of the beauty of Wisdom clad in 
visible form, whose eyes are the higher and moie transcendent 
truths which she reveals to those who seek her. It is noticeable 
that the sapiential books of the Bible— Proveihs, Kcdesiastcs, 
Wisdom, £<cclesia&ucus--<ire chose which he chiefly quotes in Che 
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On her God’s grace descendeth from on high, 

As on an angel who His presence sees, 

And if a gentle Lady’s faith should cease, 

Walk she with her, and sec hej bearing sweet. 
There, where she speaks, doth ever down- 
ward fly, 

A heavenly spirit witnessing with these 
How the high power she owns by heaven’s 
decrees 

Goes beyond all things that for us are meet, 
'rhe gentle acts wherewith she all doth greet 
Go calling upon Love in rivalry, 

With speech that makes him lend a listening 
car. 

Of her we this may hear. 

“What ill fair dame is kind in her wc see, 

And she is fair who most resembles her.” ^ 
And we may hear that this her beauty free 
Helps to gain faith for what doth wonder* stir. 
And thus our faith doth conflimation gain 
From her, for this the Eternal did ordain. 

Things in her aspect arc made manifest 
That witness of the bliss of Paradise; 

Of her sweet smile 1 speak, and beaming eyes, 
Which Love brings there, the place of their 
desire. 

Our feeble mind by them is all opprest, 

Cfifivtfa. Then he thought that they ^poke of the purely intellec- 
tual philosophy to which he had devoted himself. Afterwards he 
leaint to connect them with the higher spiritual wisdom of which 
not the '* donna but Beatrice wa& the symbol. 

In tliat I’hilusophy there is a vutuc like that which belongs 
to the angel who stands in the presence of Ood, as the Cherubim 
and Seraphim stand {Par, xxi. 93 }. Whatever there is of gentle* 
ness and beauty in human foim is hut the reflection of her loveli- 

” Sfr^73 In her beauty, her eyes, and her smile there is the joy of 
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As when the sun on vision weak doth rise: ^ 
And since 1 may not gaze in steadfast wise, 
Needs must I not beyond short speech aspire. 
Her beauty showers down tongues of living fire, 
All animate with spirit good and kind, 

Which is the parent of all noble thought; 

And as with lightning fraught 
They break the innate sms which shame and 
blind. 

Wherefore if any lady thinks that less 
Of praise she hath for looks of haughty mind. 
Let her behold this type of lowliness. ™ 

She is it who doth humble hearts perverse; 

She was His thought, who launched the 
universe. 

My Song, it seems thou speak ’st in diverse tones 
From speech that came from sister fair of thine; 
For this fair lady, who with thee doth shine ® 
As lowly, she calls proud and arrogant. 

Thou know’st that heaven is clear and 
bright alone, 

And in itself nought mars its light divine, 

But for full many a cause these eyes of mine 


Paradiw. Tht* vices that cloud the soul perish in her presence. 
And yet she i!> the pattern of all lowliness, even while stie brinj^ 
low the pcrvcrsene&b of the proud. The eyLs and the binilu remind 
Ub of UeatriLe in Par. xas. x. ajcii. ii, 48, out the compari«oii 
of the two de&cnptionb leads to the conclusion that what is here 
said of Philosophy is re-transferred afterwards, in the cloaiu^ and 
higher expencuce, to the diviner Wtodom. 

7 J -90 Xhe reference is to x., w which he had spoken of the 
mistress of his soul, now identified with Plulosophy, as proud and 
disdainful, as ux Cans vi Dante laoks on hi^ poeiu> as forming 
a sisterhood of sung. The explanation of the apparent contradiction 
is that the eye sees what 11 has the power to see. The sun, or, 
better perhaps, the starry fimiament, seems dun to those wlioso 
Sight IS weak (a toucli, it may he, of personal experience, Conv. ni. 
g}, and Wisdom seems stern to those who aie yet in the e:u I> stages 
tbeir search after her. The reader will remember the two faces 
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Deem the sun’s glor}'^ dimmed as by a cloud. ^ 
Thus, when thy sister calls her stern and 
proud, 

She thinks not of her as she is, in truth, 

But only as to her she doth appear; 

For my soul lived in fear. 

And fcarcth still, so that devoid of ruth “ 
She seems, when 1 perceive she secth me. 
Thus plead, if any need arise, in sooth. 

And when thou com’st, and she shall look 
on thee. 

Say thou, “ O Lady, if it please thee well, 

1 will on every side thy praises tell.” 


CANZONE XVI 

TRUE NOBILITY 


Le ddci rmc dt antore^ ch* to sdia 


The pleasant rhymes of Love which ’twas my 
care 

To seek out in my mind, 

1 now must leave, not that no hope 1 find 
To turn to them again; 

But that the mien disdainful and unkind, ‘ 
Which in my lady fair 

onVisdom in Giotto's Trcsco at Absui. Comp, also Ecclm. iv. 17, 
x8, and Ball* a., n, 

CANZONE XVI 

l-ao The third of the Convtio poems, expounded in B. Iv. The 
Ihousht of the reserved and, as itvtere, disdainful aspect of Wisdom, 
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Hath shown itself, hath barred the thorough- 
fare 

Of wonted speech and plain. 

And since to vyait good reason doth con- 
strain, 

I now will lay aside my sweeter style, 

Which, when 1 write of love, pervadeth all, 
And that high worth recall. 

Through which a man grows noble without 
guile. 

With keen sharp rhymes awhile 
Reproving still the judgment false and vile 
Of those who think that true nobility 
In hoarded wealth doth lie; 

And, at the outset on that Lord I call, 

Who makes his dwelling in my Lady’s eyes, 
Whereby in her love of herself doth rise. 

One ruled of old, who thought nobility— 

So he, at least, did deem — 

In ancient wealth was found and high 
esteem 

With ordered life and fair: 

Another did of poorer wisdom seem, 

Who scorned that maxim high, 

to which refciciicc iud been made in the last stanza cjf Cans, xv., 
returns, and therefore the poet will for a time cease to sing her 
ptaibes and turn to another subject, the iiatuieof true nobility. He 
wislies to show how talbe is the judgment of the crowds ivho identify 
it with wealth. One nuiy trace, li 1 mistake not, in this change 
of subject the beginning of the disi^atisiaclion with the ])urbuic of 
Philosophy which uttered itself in the confessions of ruts', xxxi 
and the joy of the Paradiso. He had found lumself face to face 
with problems which he could not solve, and which he afterwards 
came to look upon as tnvial (jCimv iv s , Par. xiii. Q 7 - 1 U 2 ). 

sai-40 The saying discussed is traditionally referied have 
nothing, however, but the tiadition) to the Emperor Frederick II. 
That saying was but partially true at the best. Others had brought 
It down to a yet lower level by omitting the condition cxpi cssed in 
its closing woids. Ancestry and wealth were believed to be an 
adequate definition of nobility. 
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And thereof let the latter clause go by," 
Having, perchance, nought there. 

And after such as he all others fare, 

Who reckon noble men by ancestry, 

Which for long years bath run through 
wealthy line. 

And so long such malign, 

False judgment among us hath come to be, 
That him distinguish we 
As noble who can say, “ Behold in me “ 

Grandson or son of knight who nobly 
fought,’' 

Though his own worth be nought; 

But basest he to those who truth divine, 

Who sees the road and then doth turn aside. 
Like one who, dead, doth yet on earth 
abide. 

Whoso defined man as “ a tree that lives ” 

First says what is not true, 

And with that falsehood lakes defective 
view; 

May be, he sees no more. 

So he who weighty cares of empire knew, 
False definition gives; 

For first he speaks what’s false, and next 
perceives 

But half the truer lore. 

For neither, as men think, can wealth’s full 
store, 

41<4i0 The definition is as imperfect as though one should define 
man 4 s a living tree, which would only be so far true as it predicated 
life asjpart 01 man's being. Kiches, as such, can give no real noble* 
ness of character. I'he comparison that follows indicates Dante's 
Insight into the secret of all coinpletenesii in art. The artist who 
paints must become hke that nhich lie depicts, or else be fails. 
“ Fia Angelico could not paint the fiery glow of passion, nor 
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Or gJVe nobility, or take away, 

Because of its own nature it is base. 

For he who paint» a face 
Must first be tjiat, ere picture it he may: 

Nor can the nver sway 
A steadfast tower, as it from far doth stray. 
That wealth is \ile and incomplete *tis 
plain; 

However much we gain, 

It brings no rest, but heaps up cares apace; 
Wherefore the soul that upright is and true. 
Their loss with calm and tranquil mind doth 
view. ^ 

Nor let men deem a base churl can attain 
To honour true; or that from churlish sire 
A race may spring that shall to fame aspire: 

This by them stands confest; 

Thus do their self-confuted proofs retire, ^ 

So far as they maintain 
That time to honour true doth appertain, 

As is by them exprest. 

And hence it follows from what they attest 
That all of us or noble are or base, ^ 

Or that man never had beginning true: 

But I take not this view, 

Michael Angelo the joy of devout resignation ” ( \Vittc\ The otltcr 
unule compares true nobility to the tower standing on a lock, past 
which the stream of earthly fortune and its chiinccii flow hy« leaving 
It unshaken. Comp. //. vii 61-96. 

71-80 Xhc other part of the definition i!> now discusstd.^ Duc^ 
nobility depend on a long luie of ancestOTb ? To assert this is to 
run counter to facts. The common man may use; the high-born 
man may fall. Yes; there mubt have been a time m eveiy 
when its founder first rose to greatness, and became noble though 
he had no noble ancestoib. It the noble and tlie vulgar are so only 
by heredity, then wc are all of us ccntle 01 simple hy birth, but 
that assumption is at variance with the doctrine of the uinty of the 
human race as descended from Adam, and tberefoie no Chnstuu 
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Nor even they, if they have Christian gJace. 

To minds in healthy case, 

'Tis therefore clear their maxims have no 
base, , 

And therefore them as false I still reprove, 

And far from them remo\*c, 

And now will, as I think, proclaim anew, 

What is the true Noblesse, and whence it 
springs. 

And whai the notes that name of ‘noble* 

brings. ** 

I say each virtue, in inception. 

Comes from a single root, 

Virtue, I mean, with happiness as fruit, 

In all us actions right; 

This is — so witJi our Ethics following suit — 
Right choice to habit grown, 

The which doth dwell in the true mean 
alone. 

And such words brings to light. 

1 say that Noblesse doth, by reason’s might, 
Connote all good in him of whom *tis said; 

As baseness evermore connoteth ill; 

And such a virtue still 

can receive^ it. Dante bad learut that IcSbon from hib favourite, 
Boethius (ill. 6) : — 

“ Omne hominmn ^enus in iert'is 
Sttm/t surgit ab ortit^ 

Vhh^ enini pate f esi 
Unus qw cututa mintstrat” 

The two false definitions being cleaied away, I he ground is open for 
a truei definition. 

81-100 'I'hat definition is found in the thought that wheiever there 
is virtue there we reroguisc nobility. It does not follow, however, 
that the definition is convcitibie. ^ Tliere may be a nobility of 
character, as in youth or maiden, in whom virtue is not yet ethi- 
cally complete, whose modest shyness is, in fact, not a virtue, but 
almost a defect. Let no man, therefore, boast that he is noble 
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Gives knowledge of itself to those that seek; 

Since ’ncath the self-same head 
Both meet, in one cifcct accomplished; 
Whence needs must be that this from that 
should spring. 

Or each some third cause bring; 

But if this with the other like worth HIl, 

And more, that other rather springs from 
this: 

Proceed we then on this hypothesis, ' 


Noblesse wherever virtue dwells is found, 

Virtue where noblesse, no; 

E*cn as ’tis heaven where’er the sun doth go, 
Though not so the converse; 

And wc sec ladies in their youth’s fresh 
glow, 

With this great blessing crowned, . 

So far as they in shamcfastiicss abound, 

From virtue yet diverse. 

Hence must proceed, as from black cometh 
perse, 

From this last every virtue singular, 

Or from the parent-stock of all the host. 

Wherefore let no man boast. 

Saying, “ By descent her fellowship I share,” 
For all but gods they are 
Who have such grace with every fault afar. 

because he has a long pedigree. God alone gives the true nobility, 
and those who have it arc sharers, so to speak, in the Divine 
nature. 

101-120 The beauty of the Canzont rises to its highest point, and 
we have an ideal picture of a noble life in all its buccessivc stages, 
the obedience and modesty of cluldhuod, the temperance and man- 
liness of youth, the wisdom, justice, mun.ficcnce of matuiity, the 
contemplative devotion of old age. In the last we tiacc an echo of 
what he had learnt from Cic. ac Senectute^ Tlie thoviglit of the 
xe*VC<ldmg of the soul to God meets us in xxui. 8r. 
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For God alone bestows it on the mind, 
Which He doth perfect find, 

Resting in Him; so that in few at most 
The seed of perfect blcssedncis is sown. 
Planted by God in souls to fitness grown. 


The soul whom that high goodness doth 
adorn. 

Doth not its presence hide. 

For from the first she, as the body’s bride. 
Herself till death displays. 

Obedient, gentle, modest, far from pride, 

Is she in life’s young mornj 
And decks herself with many a grace new- 
born. 

In Wisdom’s perfect ways; 

Constant and temperate in life’s young 
days, 

141-146 The bids th« Canzonf speed to the mistress of 

the poet’b soul, r.r.j to I’htlusuphy. She will letogiiisc its truth. 

Wc »rc so fainilk'r with tlie sentiments embodied in this poem, 
th.'it they come to us almost as commonplace platitudes. Wr must 
put ourseUcs into the poe*' - * . .* ding apait, on the one 

side, from the old feudal : I i • , as represented by tho 

Uberti, Kusticucci, and others, and, on the other, from the 
nifuvcau,v ntkesy represented by the Jlardi, the Cetchi and tha 
Frescobaldi, to under^^tind how he may li.av* seemed.to himself to 
be uttering a new nr neglected tuith with almost prophetic 
solemnity. In reaching that tiuth he had to i enounce not onl^ 
the dominant falsehciod his time, but even the authority of his 
great master, Aristotle {Poi. iu. 12, 13), who ashigns to ancestral 
wealth (opxaionAuvroi) a far largei share in nobmty than Dante 
does, and to fall back upon what we have le.trnt to coll the flesh 
and blooil " argument of the brotherhood of mankindi as children 
of the same caithly and the same heavenly Father. If there was 
Pliy special nobleness in any man thatvaised him above his fellows, 
H was the ^ift of Ood la Conv. iv 30 he refers to his master, 
Guido Guinicelli, as tcocliiiig the '•ume truth in the Sonnet, *'Al 
Ct'>r geniilf f t^ra sfm/re amore." In doing so he follows Aquinas 
{SvMm. ii. s. x^4, 3), where he ceased to follow Aristotle {Ojtan^ 
pp. 397-398). Comp, also Ailgidms Columna {Ve RtTgifn, Prinei- 
/aow, 111 B). Two of hib favourite poets, Ovid and Juvenal, 

were probably among bis teachers in this matter, and we can 
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Full of sweet love and praiseful courtesy, 

And finds in loyal deeds her sole delight; 

In age’s gathering night, 

Prudent and jjist and of her bounty free; 

And in her soul joys she 
To hear or tell how worthy others be. 

And then she reaches life’b fourth period 

Re-marned unto God, 

Waiting her end in contcmplarioifs light. 

And blcsseth all the seasons of the past. 

See now how many have in lies been cast ! 

Thou, ’gainst those erring ones, my Song, 
shalt speed, 

And when tiiou art, indeed, 

icarcely fail to rccopnisc echoes of their words in Dante’s teachinj;. 
Thus Ovid (jyei. xiii no)— 

••CHUVf if /iroar'Mf U «;vi/ noH/cc*thii\ i/n, 

/ M €a nohUa voco*' 

Or Juvenal, Sat vzn. — 

tajfiCHj ut loHiic repetas lomiequc rtX}olvaSy 
Nowen.^ ah injami genieuj deduits^ asyto 
MajofMM primus quisiuis *utt illc tuorum 
Aut pastor JuiU aut lUudiquod dicers nolo'* 

Or again Juvenal, Sat viu, so— 

“ 'J'ota lieet 7'i' fires ctomint uudiquc ccru' 

AtftOf nol'ilitas iola est atqnt unit a virtue." 

In connection with Dante*' othet wiitiiigs and with his life, we 
may note (x) that he has nsin to a hiuhei level of thoiiglit than 
that of which we find traces m H xv 77 ; {s) that many of his 
examples of gondnes** and greatness seem specially chosen to 
illustrate the ideal for which he is here contending, as, 
Romeo in I^at, vi 128-142, Pier PeUinagiifi in Purtf xiu. 128; 
(3) that he speaks in the same tone, as of one who had onicpiered 
an error under the power of which he had himself at one time lived, 
in Pura. xui. 133-138 ; /’or. xvi. i-o. We may also, 1 think, 
reasonaoly conjecture that the Cansonc was written when he was 
looking for the appearance of Hcniy Vll. as the rcstortr of an 
ideal empire, by the viitucs the absence of which had made 
Frederick II, its destroyer, and that it liad a direct pnhtical 
purpose in itself, and yet more as expouiideii in ('oh7>. iv., as setting 
before that Emperor the pnnuples on which he wis to act. If, 
with Fraucelh in O. lii. ^e infer from Co/tv. iv. 3, 6 , x6, 
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There where oui lady fair her home doth 
nnd, 

Let not thine errand from her hidden be; > 
Tell her in verity, » 

“ I of thy true friend come to speak my- 
mind.” 


that the Catuane was written before 1300— and 1 must own that his 
arguments aie of ronsidciable weight— then we must look on the 
manifesto as addressed to an idcil ruler such as he contemplated 
when he wrote the I)e MonarchiA or H 1. loi-iai. Lastly, it is 
interesting to note the fact that few if any of Dante s minor poems 
have so impressed themselves on the minds of the generation that 
followed. C'iimp Cecio d' AscoH {tJ Ainrha^ ii la, quoted 
111 Frat O M , 1. p. 190), and our own Chaucer^ who quotes from 
it as follows 


“ Here may yc see well how that gentene 
Is not anneYt'd to possession, 

For Cfod It wot, men may ful often find 
A lordcs son do shame and vilaniet 
And he that would have prise of genterie 
For he was Ijoren of a gentil hous, 

And had his elders noble and vertnous, 

And n' ill himself do no gcniil dedes. 

Ne folowe his gentil auncester that oed is. 

He n* is not geuid, be he duk or erl . 

P'or vildin’ii sinful dedcs make a cherl ; 

1 or gentilcsse n' i-i but (he renomee 
Df thine aunrcslrcs for hir high bountie, 

Which IS a stiaiige thing to thy personc ; 

'J'hy gentiles.se romtth from God alone ’’ 

—Wife 0/ Oath*s Tale, 
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CANZONE XVJI 

f 

VIRTUR SOLA NOBILITAb 


Pbsna ih' Amor dd tutto mha Umiato 


Since Love hath ceased my longing soul to All, 
Not by my choice of will, 

For still a gladder state ] could not know, 

But that he pitied so 
That anguish of my heart — 

To listen to my wail he coulJ not hear. 

Thus, disenamoured, J my song will trill 
Against that form of ill 
Which will its speech in terms perverse 
bestow, 

And call the base and low 
By name of worthiest part, 

CANZONE KVII 

I-J® In its fonu this Can:.one ))icsentb a sini^ular con)pli(.atiou. 
Each stjn/a of nineteen hues divided into tour sub-il:inz.is, the 
first of four lines, the other thicc of h>c liiits cacli In e; b of the 
fir^t two, aftei two ieiininal rhymes at the begiiiuiiv', of the sub- 
stanra, therli>ine is repeated, iii the liansIatKm, m tf i middle 

of the third line In the A. (ii ij) Dante, rcfi. to this 

Canzone, obviously with a special satisfaction, as giving lu effect 
in this peculiar rhyming of what he calls an auswen ig echo " 
In its matter it is a kind of corollary from Canz x\i. Men has 
false notions on other matters besides I'ltv. They call c\il 
good and good evil, and give the name -i! ■, which ought 

to include virtue and libciaiity, to its We aie 

reminded of Tennyson's protest against those who thus abuse the 
" CTand old name of gentleman,** 

'*3 The lines find a parallel in the old Latin hymn— 

ISlandus hie dolor e^t, 

Qut meus amor est ; ’* 

and in the lines of Guido of Arezzo [Caws xxxvi.) — 

** TtUto '/ dolor cK io mat portai/u (WVWtf. 
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The name of “gallantry,” which sounds so 
fair, 

That worthy of the rare 
Imperial robe it makes him whom it sways. 

This the true flag displays ^ 

Which indicates where Virtue hath her home, 
Whence J am sure if her my speech defend 
E’en as 1 apprehend. 

That once more Love with favouring grace 
shall come. 

There arc who, squandering all their wealth 

away, “ 

Believe that thus they may 
Their way make thither where the good abide, 
Who after death provide 
A home within the mind 
Of whosoever owncth wisdom true; 

But to please good men this is not the way; 

For greed as wisdom they 
Display, and thus would 'scape full many an 

To th’ error cleaving still, 

Of them and of their kind, ^ 

in whom false teaching doth their lore 
imbue. 

Who will not folly view 
In banquets rich and light luxurious play. 

And proud and rich array, 

So men looked on prodigality as a siipo of genermity. 
Dante, as in //. \ii. 25- jo, and in ike tcaihiii^ of Statius 
\xii. 31-45), ‘'B.w that extrcmcb meet, and tlut it stood on tlie same 
footing of guilt .IS the avance which was apparently its opposite 
(Court, iv. 37). What good was there in spending money in 
bnnqucti» or dre*<s. Manners, not clothes, in.ilcf the man. Line 
35 boems to point to the Italun practice of decorating animals that 
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As if for sale where buyers are unwise ? 

Not by his dress the wise a man’s worth 
know — 

This is but •outward show — 

But praise true wisdom and brave courtesies. 


Others there arc who, by the ready sneer. 
Would fain appear, 

Wit-clear, and prompt in ready intellect. 

To hearers who are tricked 
As they behold them smile 
At what their mind doth fail to understand. 
They speak in words that show of wisdom 

wear, ^ ’ 

And count it dear. 

To hear themselves with vulgar praises 
decked. 

Love ne’er did them affect 
With ladies’ love awhile: 

In converse they all base jests have at 
hand, 

Ne’er would their foot have spanned 
One pace for lady’s sake, in knightly wise: 

But as to robberies 

The thief, haste they to steal some pleasure 
base; 

But not in ladies yet doth fade and die “ 
True sense of gallantry, 

That they should seem to lose all wisdom’s 
trace. 

aure exposed for sale in a public market, as in the Campo 
Vacctno at Rome. 

So, too, men passed for wise because they could smilfc 
superciliously. That might win the piaisc of the vu1i;hi, but ibcy 
know not what true praise or true love is. Their speech is cvmcai, 
thetr pleasures base. To Uie women who are worthy of love they 
are bttle better than beasts that have no understanding, 
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Virtue that leaves the straight path is not pure. 
And hence of blame is sure; 

Endure she cannot when we virtue need, 

In those the good in deed, ^ 

By the true Spirit led. 

Or habit which on Wisdom lays fast hold. 
Therefore, if praise of it in knight endure, 

Its cause we find in urc, 

Full sure, of many mixed things; since indeed 
It doth with one succeed. 

With others fallcth dead. 

But Virtue pure its place in all doth hold. 

Delight, that doth enfold 
Within it love, hath thus the work per- 
fected. 

And by this last directed 
Is gallantry, and hath her being there. 

E'en as the sun, which gathers in its might 
Round it both warmth and light, 

Together with its form of beauty fair. 

Though star with star should, with commingled 
ray, 

Turn gallantry away 

To stray, as much and more than J may tell, 
Yet 1, who know it well, 

Thanks to a gentle one. 

Who showed them to me in each action fair, 

M-TO Viitue that lc.ncs the true jath is m)l pure. What is 
necclci^ "*• rithu in the devout life or as in th.it 

of the IS the union of i u titude, an J love, and 

pleasantness 

77-yn Thoiujh the aspect of the hc.avcns i. ngainst true gallantry, 
yet the poet, \iho Iku* seen it enilimlied in .'iie he loved (uhvioiuify 
a reference to Ih.itiiLe), will not hold lus peace. Xe knows not 
whom his song vill rc.iili His her.reib may be but few, but be 
mubt beat lub witness that theic is no true piaisu hut that which is 
won by viituc. Witlc invertb the order of tlie fourth and fifth 
btonzas. 
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Will not be silent, for I should display 
Base soul of mire and clay, 

Alway, and with her enemies seem one. ® 
So I from ^his time on 
Will with song subtly rare, 

Thereof speak truth, not knowing who will 
heed; 

But this I swear indeed. 

By him whose name is Love, of bliss com- 
pact. 

That virtue without act 
Can ne’er acquire the guerdon of true praise, 
Therefore if this hold good in argument. 

As all will give assent, 

’Twcrc virtue, and with virtue knit always. 

To the great planet it is like, whose might, 

From sunrise bright 

Till night wlicn it conceals its glorious ray, 
And where Us bright beams play, 

Pours life and stieiigih bilow, 

As that on which it shines may bear its 
power ; 

So she, in scorn of each unworthy wight 
Who, in false light. 

True knight appears inform that so 
deceives, 

That fruits belie their leaves, 

Since ill deeds from them flow, 

Like gifts upon the gentle heart doth 
shower; 

Quickly with life doth dower, 

JG-114 Tnic virtue is like the siinOw koncil in ' ” y 

amons: the planets}, sli* ddini; IikIu and luat .til , \ iii 

xt6) She scorns .ill coimtcricits uf ^uod, and all unwoiihy kniKliU 
aie enemies of her who is as the suit in it . Riory. 
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With solace fair, and lovely manners new. 
Which each hour brings to view; 

He who takes her takes virtue as his guide. 
O ye false knights, perverse an|} craven ye, 
With her at enmity, 

Who like the stars* king shineth far and 
wide. 


He freely takes and gives whom she doth 
own, 

Nor is with grief o’erdone; 

The sun grieves not when it to stars gives 
light, 

Nor when from them aright 
Comes help for its employ. 

But each therein finds ever bliss renewed. 
To wrath he never is by words urged on; 
But those alone. 

Are known by him, that are both good and 
right, 

And all his speech is bright. 

Dear for himself is he and full of joy, 
Desired by wise and good; 

For of the viler brood 
He prizes equally the praise and blame; 
Nor, through the loftiest fame, 


nft’lSS The giving and receiving of 1. X15 are concerned not with 
money, but witli knowledge Dante may have had in hn. thoughts 
Augu*>tiuc's appluatinn of the words ** (lod loveth a cheerful giver'* 
(Z7r Ca/ecA. A’r/f/. c 14). Comp Conzu 1. 9. He m whom virtue 
dwells gives a<; the •;un gives to the planets and the fixed btais, both 
of which were thought to detivu from him their light, and gne\es 
not, but rejoices in all rcciprucily of good. lie is not easily led to 
wrath, IS dear to the wise, cares httle for the praise or blame of the 
unwise, U not easily piifiTefl up, shows his goodness to those who * 
are worthy of it (// ii 61 ; Pur^. xt. xoo>i3o). Witte finds a 
parallel in the counsel given by St Philip Neri, U 

Alas * the men that are now do just the opposite of all 

this. 
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Swells high with pride, but when the time 
arrives 

When it is fit that he his courage show, 
There praise for him doth flow: 

Far otherwise* than this are most men's lives. 


CANZONE XVIII 

FREEDOM AND BONDAGE 


Do^^ta mt teca nJl* utc aninu 


Grief brings within my heart a spirit bold 
To help the will which lovclh all that's true; 

So, Ladies, if to you 
1 speak what seems against mankind as 
thrown, 

Marvel thereat the less; ^ 

But learn your low desires full cheap to 
hold: 

For beauty, which through love in you hath 
grown 

For virtue true alone, 

CANZONE XVIII 

1*21 The preacher now rakes beauly as his text, and moralises 
much as he had done on gallantry. He may seem to say a strange 
thing, but if beauty i& given to wumaii, and valour to man, that love 
may make of the twain one, then it were well that women slioulJ 
hide their beauty and turn away from love, for true viTtnc, ns thing*' 
are, is rarely to be found. Dante refers to this Can-mi in the 
K E, ii. a as an example of his work as the "poet of righteousness/' 
and apparently {Catw. i. 8) it was intended to nave been the eiound- 
work of Ce>HV. xv. had the poet completed that work It ls largely 
based upon Seneca, Di Benejiciit^ u a. 
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By his decree of old was fashionM; 

Against which yc transgress. 

I say to you who Love's great power con- 
fess, 

That if your dower be beauV> 

As ours is virtuous duty. 

And unto him is given to make both one. 
Ye ought all love to shun, 

And cover what of beauty is your share. 
For that it hath not virtue, love's true sign. 
Ah, where drifts speech of mine? 

Fair scorn do I opine, 

Were rightly honoured in a lady fair, 

Who should her beauty banish from her 


Man from himself hath virtue driven away. 

True man no more, hut brute in man’s 
estate: 

Ah, God! what wonder great, 

That man should wish from lord to slave to 
fall, 

From life to death descend ! 

Virtue, to her Creator subject aye, 

Obeys Him, giving Him true praise in all. 
Ladies, that Love may call 
Her as enrolled, where his true subjects 
wend, 

In His blest court on high. 

From the fair gates she cometh cheerfully, 
And to her mistress turns. 

Goes gladly and sojourns, 

aa-4fl Yes j man hmi l>ecome brute (( onv. ii, 7), the master has 
become the s}a\c Virtue is ever true to her Oeatoi, ready for 
any service, canng not foi death, a possession that is a peipetual 
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And with great joy fulfils her vassalage. “ 
Through her short pilgrimage 
She keeps, adorns, enriches what she finds, 

And warrcth so with death, he brings no 
fear : • 

O Maiden pure and dear. 

Shaped in the heavenly sphere, 

Thou only raakest noble proof is this 
That thou the treasure art that briiigcth 
bliss. 

Slave, not of true lord, but of slave most base, 

He makes himself who from this Master 
strays. 

Hear now how dear he pays, 

If ye count up his loss on either side, 

Who passeth virtue by; 

This master-slave works out such foul dis- 
grace. 

That the clear eyes that mental light pro- 
vide 

Through him their vision hide, 

So that he needs must tread in others’ ways, 
Where madness meets his eye. 

But that my words with profit may apply, 

From whole I pass to part, 

And to constructive art 
More simple, that they tell an easier tale; 

For seldom ’neath a veil 
Doth speech obscure approach the mind 
aright. 

Look on that picttii e and then on this. To seive Mammon 
is to be a sif^nar" the slave of a slave, nnd to find linn the 

hardest of all taskmasters. That he may rcsciiu men from such a 
bondage the poet will descend to paituulirs and use all ]ihmiie<.s of 
speech. 
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And hence with you my wish is to speak 
plain. 

This do I for your gain — 

Not mine, T must explain— 

That ye may hold each churl in deep 
despite; 

For too soon likeness springeth from de- 
light. 


He who is slave is like a man who goes 

In his lord’s track, and knows not where it 
leads, ® 

But in dark path proceeds; 

So fares the miser seeking money still, 

Which over all doth reign : 

Swift runs the miser, swifter flics repose 
(O blinded soul, that neither can nor will ^ 
Discern its wishes ill !) 

With that heaped hoard which every hour 
exceeds, 

And doth no goal attain. 

Lo, they reach him who levelling doth 
reign : 

Tell me, what hast thou won, 

Blind miser, all undone? 

Answer, if other answer be than nought. 

With curse thy couch is fraught. 


ei-«4 He who seeks to sjtisfy himself with riches attempts that 
which IS impos«jhlc. He is tryiiiE; to grasp the infinite^ for ^*Cre£ctt 
oMOf nwftwi quantum tpia pecuptta crescii^" Jut* . xiv. zy){Ceuv, 
iii. xs). And when Death, the great leveller, comes, what does he 
jfiud then? He can lake nothing of all his heapcd-iip treasures 
into the region behind the veiL We ars reminded of the old 
epitaph— 

** What I g^ve I have, 

What I ’^penl I had, 

What 1 kept I lost.*’ 
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Which flatters thee with foolish dreams of 
night; 

Curs’d is thy wasted bread, 

Less lost, if dogs it fed; 

At morn and eve thy tread 
Was prompt to gather, and with both hands 

What fleets so swiftly from thine ownership. 

As wealth is gained without proportion due, 

So is it without due proportion kept. 

This is it which hath swept 
Many to bondage, and if one repent, 

*Tis not without great strife. 

0 Death, O Foitunc, what is it ye do ? 

Why not set free the wealth which is not 

spent ? 

If thus, for whom is’t meant? 

1 know not; wc within a sphere arc swept 
Which ruleth all our life. 

Reason that fails to check with faults is 
rife. 

Docs he say, “ I am bound ”? 

What poor excuse is found 
In this for ruler whom a slave commands! 

Nay, doubly base these bands. 

If well ye mark where my hand shows the 
way. 

False to yourselves, to others harsh, are ye. 
Who sec men, wandering bare. 

O’er hills and marshes fare, 

S5-105 The bondage of the avaricious is the ba'-c'Jt of all Ixindagc. 
No one gets so little out of his we.ilth as he. He sprs thn<,c of 
whom the world ib not worthy wandering hungry and naked -{do 
we trace the feelings of the exile forced to ** solicit the cold hand 
of charity ’* and solicit it in vain"? rufy;. m. ijj-ijS; Par, 
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Men, before whom all vice hath fled away. 
While yc heap rich robes on your mire and 
, day. 


The miser’s eyes on purest \'irtue fall, 

Virtue, who doth her foes to peace invite. 
With lure full clear and bright 
To draw them to her, but no good it brings, 
For still he shuns the bait. ' 

Then after many a turn and many a call, 
The food to him, so great her care, she 
flings, 

Yet spreads he not his wings; 

And if he comes when she hath vanished 
quite, 

His troubles seems as great ’ 

As if he gave not; so for him doth wait 
No praise to kindness due; 

1 will that these m\ words be heard by you: 
One with delay and one with vain parade. 
And one with looks in shade, ’ 

Turns what he gives to bargain sold so dear, 
As he knows only who such purchase pays. 
Wilt know if his wound frays ? 

Who takes he so dismays, 

Less bitter ’twerc to meet a simple No : 

And others and himself the miser woundeth 


so. 

xvii. 58)— aod he clotlies himself not even decently, but with vile 
appnie). 

JOO'l'iO xhc sensitiveness of the poet shows itself again. He can 
tell how htilc the. av.irKious mm rnre^ for all the attractionsi by 
which Virtue seeks to win Inn huwhe c.iii nut even his gifts, such 
as they itre, by a sourness .m ostentation that would xn.ikc a 
rcrusal almost less lutiej tha the gift (Purn* *vii. 59 ; yVin xvii. 
^■*60). Even Can (Sraiide's libendity^may have been marred by 
his wa * 


. want of conside ..1 , , ^ , 

reminds us of the iiii tifin falconry in the Cemmei 

XVII. 127, xxii. ijo, XIX. 64; Par, xiv. ^4). 
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Thus, ladies, have 1 laid before you bare. 

One limb of that vile race that looks on 
you, 

That wroth may them view. 

But more unsightly still is that concealed, 

Yea, far too foul to tell. 

Of each *tis true that each sin gathers there. 

For friendship still in oneness is revealed; 

And leaves that Love doth yield 
. Spring from the root of other blessing true; 
Since like loves like indeed 
Hear how to my conclusion I proceed; 

Who to be fair doth deem 
A good, must never dream 
That she is loved indeed by such as these; 

But if *raong ills we please 
To reckon beauty, she may trust it well, 
Naming as love a brutal appetite. 

May such dame perish quite 
Who should her beauty bright 
From natural goodness for such cause repel. 
Nor deem love doth in Reason’s garden 
dwell ! 

Not far, my Canzon’, doth a lady dwell. 

Of our dear land the child, 

Wise, beautiful, and mild; 

All call on her, yet none may her discern: 

When they her name would learn, 

Bianca, Vanna, courteous calling her. 

127-147 Nor is this all. As every virtue carries with it the seeds 
of other virtues, sn the love of money is the root of all evil, and all 
other vices go with it ; and the love of such a man is nothing better 
than a brute appetite. Woe for the woman who commits hcr^eir to 
such a man, anq, thinks that love is a plant wtiich c.ui giuw else- 
where than in the garden of right reason. Witte rejects the closing 
stanza as spurious. A e*. L gives ^'Giavane Conteua" for ‘*Gio- 
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Go thou thy way to her in meekness drest, 
There first thy course arrest; 

To her first manifest 

Who thou art, and for what L bid thee stir; 
Then at her best be thou a follower. 


CANZONE XIX 

THE THREE EXILES 
"Tie dome intotno al cor mi son venute 


Three ladies meet together round my heart, 
And sit outside its gate; 

Within, Love holds his state, 

And lords it o'er my life with sovran sway: 

So fair arc they, and with such winning art, ^ 
That this lord, strong and great. 

Who in my heart doth wait, 

vanna, Cortese." We arc m any case left to conjecture who 
** Bianca" was. 


CANZONE XIX 

The Canzone that follows ukes its place among the noblest of 
Dante's lyncs, and deserves, perliaps, FraticelU's piaise as the 
noblest of ^ll Italian poems of that form. 

I'S 1 he three ladies that pre^cnt themselves in the poet's vision 
have bced differently identified as Justice, Oenpiosity, and Temper- 
ancCf or as the three forms of Righteousness, natural, political, and 
religious, or the 1«aw of Nature, the Law of Muses, and the Law 
of &ace. 1 tiiclmc to the fiist iiiterpielatioii. Rossetti, as might 
exiiectod, sech in theoi the Templars, the Alhigcnses, and 
OhiliclhRes \Sp»r, Antip,^ pp \ innocence, the love 

of God, and the love of man The CanzotUt it should be noted, 
tames the fiist as Righteousness {DrUinm)\ the others are not 
named, but are spoken of as respecfci\ely daughter and grand* 
IS8 
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To tell of them scarce knowcth what to say. 
Each one of them seems full of sore dismay, 
Like one who is to weary exile borne, 

By this worljj left forlorn, 

Whom nobleness and virtue nought avail. 

There was — so runs their talc — 

A time when all men loved them and did 
bless. 

Now with them all are wroth, or pass 
them by. 

So they, in loneliness, 

Are come as those that do a friend’s house 
seek. 

For well they know he’s there of whom 1 
speak. 

One mourns and wails in many a piteous tone, 
And on her hand doth pose, • 

Like a dissevered rose; 

Her naked arm, the pillar of her woe, 

Feels the tear-gems that from her cheeks 
flow down; 

The other hand half hides 
The face where grief abides; 

Unshod, unzoned, she still seems lady fair. 
Soon as Love saw beneath the garment’s tear 

daughter of the first. This suggests the thought either (i) that 
generosity and tenipciancc have their birth in jusUlOi i>r (j) uf the 
development and education of mankind by three siu cessive mani- 
festations in the Law of Nature, the Law of Moscb, and the Law of 
Chniit. 

Comp. Purg. vi E8, xvi. 97, foi a picture of like degeneracy. 
® The holdnes^ ol the imagery (comp, the same plirast* in P. fft,. 
XXV. 43) startles us, but is, after all, I 3 ihli(.i] {/ am . in 17; 
xvi. 37). fill! :■ il K.,' '1 or Purity, or whatever other 

Virtue may » ->>.1 ',.1 •: ii.* weie the vilest objut of their 

bcorn. Love, however, looks on with wrath, and Rtglitcuusnes» 
claims him ab her nest uf km. Pos'>ihly there may be a rcfeicnvC 
to the myth tliat A&lraea, the symbol of righteoubue&ii, was, like 
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That form whereof ’tis better not to speak, 

He, wroth, yet pitying, meek. 

Of herself questioned her, and that her woe, ^ 
“ O thou, whom few do know,” 

She answered, in a voice all choked with 
sighs, 

“ Our nature bids us that to thee we go, 

J whose grief deepest lies, 

Thy mother's sister, am named Righteous- 
ness, 

How poor I am, let robes and zone confess.” 

When she had thus her name and state made 
known, 

Great grief and shame inspired 
My Lord, and he inquired 
Who were the other two that with her 
came. 

And she, who was to weep so ready shown. 
Soon as his speech she heard. 

To greater grief was stirred. 

And said, “ Dost thou for mine eyes feel no 
shame?” 

And then began : “The Nile, as known to 
fame, ^ 

Venus, n dauchtei of Jiipxttr, or to the other mythos which made 
Ncmusi-) and the danchtcr'* of Themis 
'W We a-k why IJantc assi^iiw to the second of the three virtues 
a hiithidai'c near the sources of the Nile, Possibly it was thought 
of as the ceiiTre ot the world's commerre, and therefore as the birth- 
place of thi. jvs eenftttw. More piobrihly thr medi.'eval gt'ography 
of Fnrio dcgli Ubc'iti v. 9ci) may throw soxA luht unit. 

Uc desctiliLS those ^nreeh under the name Gion (the Gihon of Gin, 
li. 13). and so the sources of the Nile arc connected with the Bartldy 
JP.naifise and w'ith the natural \'irtiics that belong to it; So in 
XXIV. '?7, “ Gehein " (Vulg., but “ Nile '* in Luther) is named 
as an ideal pn turc ol the gloiics of Wisdom. The thought is there- 
fore identical with that of * ^3* abandoned the 

virtues of the Paxadise life, and those values are strangers and 
pilgiims on the earth. 
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Forth from its fountain flows, a little stream, 
There where the sun’s hot beam 
Robs the parched earth of willow’s foliage 
green; ^ 

By waters pure and clean 
I brought her forth who standclli at my 
side, 

And with fair locks to dry her tears is seen ; 

And she, my child and pride. 

Herself beholding in the fountain clear, 
Brought forth the third who staiidcth not so 
near.” 

Love paused awhile through sighs that from 

him part, “ 

And then with tender eyes, 

Where erst wild thoughts did rise, 

He greets the sisters three disconsolate. 

And after taking of each kind a dart, 

“ Lift up your heads,” he cries, ® 

“ Behold the arms I prize: 

Sec how disuse their brightness doth abate. 
Bounty and Temperance, and the rest 
cognate 

Of our high blood, must needs a-begging go; 

Wherefore, if this be woe, 

Let those eyes weep, those lips to wail it 
learn. 

Whom most it doth concern, 

Who dwell beneath the rays of such a heaven; 

® Even Love's arrows, possibly the wo arrows of Rold and lead 
{Pvui)t are blunted throuf;h long disr.se. lie has, however, thf' 
thou^iit that he and the virtues who claim kinship with him are 
eternal. The two virtues named indicate an Aristotelian rather 
than a theological clabsification (AnstuU Eih. Ntc. ii. 7 , Cowk iv. 
17). Men may suffer, but they remain, and they he^ not the 
scorn of men. Comp. H. viL 94. 
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Not ours, who to the eternal Rock may turn; 

For, be we now sore driven, 

Wc yet shall live, and yet shall find a race 
Who with this dart shall eaclj^ dark stain 
efface.” 


And I, who hear, as told in speech divine, 

How exiles, great as these, 

Arc grieved, yet find some ease, 

This my long banishment as honour hold; 

And if man’s judgment, or fate’b ordered line, 
Will that the world should learn 
White flowers to black to turn. 

To fall among the good with praise is told. ^ 
And but that I no more the star behold 
Which, now far off removed from my gaze, 
Once burnt me with its blaze, 

Light should 1 deem the burdens that oppress. 

But this fire burns not less, 

And has already eaten flesh and bone, 

So that death’s key upon my heart doth press. 

Hence, though T guilt should own, 

Many a month since that guilt is gone and 
spent, 

If guilt but dicth soon as men repent. ^ 

W That thoufrhf sustains tlie exiled poet. He too has bis feet 
planted on the Uock of Ages. Though the white flowers may be 
turned to Mack (possibly, but only posuhly, an alluMve reference to 
the ni:tni.hi, \%ho were uiilnithful to the ideal monarchy with which 
Tlanie had idiiitified himself, and had joined the Guelph Neri, 
comp. JFf, It 128), yet he could glory in lus loneliness, and his suffer- 
ings {Var. xvii 61-66}. 1 ht- sharpest i>ang was tliat he was still 
einleil from the city of his biith, which he loved with so passionate 
a love {H. xix. ; 2 *ar, xx\. i-p). Appaicntly that love led him 
to a hypothetical confession of his guilt, ahich stands in marM 
contrast to the well-known letter 111 which he refuses the humiliating 
ecnditions of the offered amnesty. The state of things implied 
seems to ]^nt to a tune before 1309, when the hope of a return to 
Florence nad become faint, and Henry VI 1 . had not yet appeared 
on the scene to rekindle it. 
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My Song, let no man on thy robes lay hands, 
To sec what lady fair hides from all eyes: 

Let parts unveiled suffice; 

The sweeter fruit within to all deny, 

To which hot hands draw nigh. ' 

And if it chance that thou on one dost tight 
The friend of virtue, and to thoc he cry, 
Clothe thee in colours bfight, 

Then show thyself to him, that loving heart 
May long for flower that shows so fair a 


CANZONE XX 

LAUDES Fr,ORENTIA: 


0 patruJj deg^i dt trionftd Jama 


Dear country, worthy of triumphal fame, 

Mother of high-souled sons, 

Thy sister’s grief thine own is far above: 

Th« Tamafa with which the Cansow enris seems to justify 
almost any amount of mysticnl interpretation, and so finds a paiallcl 
in //. IX. 61-63, Whcthei tne meanmt; that lies below the surface 
is moral or political, whether the friends of virtue " arc those of 
spiritual discernment, whacan discover a pmfourid ethical si^nifi’ 
cance, the secret beauty hidden fnim the eyes of the profane by the 
veil of fcymbohsni, or a secret society of the Illuminati, Freemason, 
Carboium type, readers will probably decide according to their 
theories. As elsewhere, I incline to the simpler, and, as it seems to 
me, more natural inteipretation. 

CANZONE XX 

I. The ” is not Italy as a whole, but, as 1 . 3 shows, the 

city, the “sister of'Kome^** which was the poet’s fathmlarul. The 
poem belongs obviously to his exde, but whether before or after 
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He, of thy children, feelcth grief and 
shame, — 

Hearing what traitorous ones ^ 

Do in thee, — more, as he theemore doth 
love. ^ 

Ah me, how prompt ill-doers arc to move 
In thee, for ever, plotting treachery, 

With squint and en\'ious eye, 

Showing thy people still the false for true. 

Lift up the sinking hearts, and warm their 
blood! 

Upon the traitor’s brood 
Let judgment fall, that so with praises due 
That grace may dwell in thee, which now 
complains, 

Wherein all good is source and home 

attains. . * 

Thou reigned ’st happy in the fair past days, 
When each that was thine heir 
Sought that all virtues might thy pillars be; 
Home of true peace and mother of all praise, 
Thou in one faith sincere 
Wert blest, and with the sisters four and 
three. 

And now those fair forms have abandoned 
thee, 

In mourning clad, with vices all o’erdone, 

Thy true Fabricii gone: 

Henry VII/s campaij'n is open r*' The tone is a little 

less bitter th^ that of Pure. vt. i I'n letter wntten to the 

Florentines aCtei Henry had appeared on the scene. 

II. I'lic praises of the ** good old times " leniind us of Par, xv., 
xvi. The seven t.e., the four cardinal virtues of natural 

ethics and the three supemaiitrBi gracest remind us of Purg', i. n, 
xxxL X03, TXT, xxix. X2X, and mavso far point to the same nerioo. 
So the reference to the '* Fabricii (who here stand for the Bianchi) 
^ds a parallel in Puf^g, xx. 25. To punish m Antendra xxxii. 
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Haughty and vile, of true peace deadly foe; 
Dishonoured one, hot faction mirroring still, 
Since Mars thy soul doth fill; 

Thou doom’st true souls to Antcn6ra*s woe, 
Who follow not the widowed lily’s spear. 

And those who love thee most have most to 
fear, 

Thin out that evil baleful root in thee, 

Nor pity thou thy sons, 

Who have thy fair flowers made all foul and 
frail. 

And wilt thou that the virtues victors be, 

So that thy faithful ones, 

Now hidden, rise with right, and sword in 
hand, 

Follow where still Justinian’s beacons stand. 
And thine unrightctius and revengeful laws 
Correct, as wisdom draws, 

That they may gain the praise of heaven 
and earth. 

Then with thy riches honour and endow 
What sons best homage show. 

Nor lavish them on those of little worth; 

So that true Prudence and her sisters may 
Dwell with thee still, nor thou disown their 
sway. ^ 

88)i't to treat as traitors. The 'Mily" of Florence is " widowed,” 
not, as some have thought, because hei chief leader, Corso Douatif?) 
or Philip the Fair('*), Wt-is dead, but liecausc, like Isiiel, sbe had 
forsaken her true Lord, forgotten the “first lo\e of her espousals “ 
{/fr. li. s). Lam. i. x (quoted by Dante, K iV. c. 79 ; Jip. ix. a) 
was still apparently in his thoughts. 

111 . The ''flower" implies an allusive icference to the name 
h'iorenza. The name of Justinian, ns in the magnificent episode of 
Par. vi. 1-90, is, for Dante, the symbol of wis** ». I ’ I* I '• ■'■s- 
lation, standing out in marked contrast to the i is . ■ • ' . 1 1 ;, 

forfeiture, attainder, death by burning, which had been passed, as 
before against the DberU (//. x 82-84), so more receiitiy agxinst 
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Serene and gloiioub, on the whirling sphere 
Of every creature blest. 

If thou dost this, thou shalt in honour reign, 
And thy high name, which ngw with shame 
we hear. 

On thee, Fiorenza, rest. ^ 

And soon as true aiFcction thou shalt gain, 

Blest shall the soul be, born ni thy domain. 
Thou wilt deserve all praise and majesty, 

And the world’s ensign be; 

But if thy pilot thou refuse to change, “ 
Then greater storms, and death predestinate 
Expect thou, as thy fate ; 

And through thy paths all discords wild shall 
range. 

Choose thou then now if peace of brother- 
hood 

Or wolf-like ravin make most for thy good. 

Dante and the liUinctu \vho were associated with him {Purs', 
vi. xiy). 

Wc note the pathos with whuh, in spite of all that he had suflfered, 
tlic po(.'t Mill chii/;s to the city which he loved W'ho could love hei 
With so intense a love as his^ Comp. Par, xw. 1-9, Coftv, i. 3. 
He will not giie up the hope that hhc will yet welcome him back 
and crown him with hoiioui 

IV 'I he words imidy the thought of btcllar inlluences, not, as in 
populir .'istrology, the U‘''ult of lilind chance 01 iiievordhlc laws., 
uut as guided h> the .'itiv.clic iiiteJli^enccs, who in their turn were 
tindei the contiol of the Divine Will which .uiswcied piny cr, and 
nude all things woik togeihei tor good to those w'lio loved 11 im. 
With this iiclmess »•( blessing “ Florence’* would be at once wmen 
etomen. We iiutv. tiu p.irailelism of ibc closing lines with Henry 
Vll.'s speech to the Italian delegates at l.iausanne. What the 
** good ship " needed was a better pilot .icross the troubled sea of 
Italian pulitics, a pilot such as the Erupcroi or Dante himself might 
piove. lane 60 finds a paiallel 111 Par. xxv. 6, and confiiins the 
interpretation of // 1 40, which secs m the ‘‘wolf" a symbol at 
once of av.iiice as such, and of Florence, as being, with the Papal 
Curia, its chief lepiesentative. 

V. Even iu Sodom theie wete ten righteous men. Even in 
Florence there were a few lights shining in the daikness (comp. 
H, VI. 73), such, e,S‘i as Dmo Compagni and Giovanoi Villain ; 
pcihaps also the friend to whom E/. 10 was addressed was perhaps 
m Dante's thoughts. He calls on them to come to the rescue of 
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Boldly and proudly now, my Canzon’, go, 

Since love thy steps doih guide; 

Enter my land, for which 1 mourn and 
weep, 

And thou wift find some good men there, 
though low 

Their light bums, nor spreads wide; 

But they sink down, their virtues in the 
mire. 

Cry to them, Rise, my trumpet bids asjjirc; 
Take arms, and raise her to her place on 
high. 

For she doth wa'^ied lie. 

For Capaneus and Crassus her devour, 
Aglauros, Simon Magus, the false Greek, 

And Mahomet, the weak 
Of sight, who wields Jugurtha’s, Pharaoh’s 
power: 

Then turn to her, good citizens and true, 

And pray that she a nobler life renew. 

his beloved falhei land. The ih'tc follow " ; • in 

theC'tfwWt/M Cr.isvv- xv. x 16), Simon « ' '•* x; 

Par. XXX jiiy), Capnneus (// xxv 6i, x\v. i;,\ Aj,’lAuros {Pur^. 
xiv. 139), ine f.ilsc (iieek Siuou (//, \xx. yn), Malioini.t ( 7 /. 
xxviii.' ji) The runies of Pharaoh and Juf^uitha point to ilic 
legioiib of Kgypt and Mautitania ax under the ruli, of Kslam. 
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SONNET XL 

f 

FRIENDLY WARNING 


lo mi <t€ilca dtl tutio t,sser ^artuu 


1 THOUGHT that I had parted evermore, 

Good Messer Cino, from those rhymes of 
thine, 

For now another course 1 must assign 
To my good ship, already far from shore: 

But since I hear it rumoured o’er and o’er ^ 
That thou art caught by any bait and line, 

To give to this my pen I now incline, 

A little while, my wearied fingers’ lore. 

Who falls in love, as is the* case with thee. 

Bound and set free by every new delight, 
Shows that but lightly Love hath aimed his dart. 
If to so many wills thy heart gives plight, 

I pray in Heaven’s name, it reformed may be, 
That to your sweet words deeds be counterpart. 

SONNET XL 

The Sonnet is adfiress&d to Guidoncino dei Sinibaldi, better 
known as Cmo da T’lsloia, one of Dunte's early fi tends, the ** poet 
of love,” as he hiiuseli was the “ poet of righteousness" (K. E, ii. a). 
The iiarallehsin of 11 . 3, 4, with /W a' 1. 1-3, seems to indicate that 

II was wnlten in the later years of JOante’s life. Other and higher 
work than that of writiiif* sonnets has occupied his thoughts. As 
Cino rctmiibd to Pisioia 111 1314, ami wob in esile whenfae answered 
Dante, the Sonnet must have lieen written before that date. Cino 
h.-.d iippirenlb hown but little nueiest in his friend's graver work. 
1 1, ••■If ii.ii' ! • on hib side, that Cino uas no longer the true poet 
of love, faithful to the Sclvaggia, who had bteu to him, in some 
measure, what Heatricc h.u1 been to Danic, but had transferred his 
devotion to another Cynical cntics, remembenng the **dmHa 

of V, JV, c. 36, the (ventiicca of Purg^. xadv, 37, the 
Montanina** of the letter to MorocUo Malaspina might ask 
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SONNET XL! 

QUIS LOCUS INCENTIO ? 


PuiU* /o fm tfoi'u chi meet) higwm 

Since I have none who will with me converse 
Of chat Lord whom we serve, both you 
and J, 

Needs must I with the strong desire comply, 
The good thoughts that stir in me to rehearse: 
Naught else doth keep me in thi» mood per- 
verse ^ 

Of silence that I feel so painfully, 

Save that my lot in such vile place doth lie, 
That Good finds non? to shelter it; year, worse, 

whether Dante was the man to cast the stone first at Ins friend’s 
fadings. On the otlier hand, however, iL in.iy be argued that a 
man, conscious that he was expo*>iiig himstlt to a retort, would 
hardly have wiittcn lianle did, .uid s>> far the Simnot tnlccii 
its place a& pail uf the cvid«‘nce (or the defence Cni'j's answer 
Ant p 340) IS that he is in csile, .1 waiidcisr on the 
face of the earth, nieh unto death. He has not forsaken his first 
love, but he is banwied fioni her, and finds joy in all bcuity that 
resembles her And as he finds that likeness in many fan ladies, 
that is the explanation of his apparent fickleness. 


SONNET XU 

l^is also is addressed to Ciuo da E^istoia, and lielongs to the 
period when both friends were in exile. Dante complains that 
where he is he finds none like-minded with hiuisclf. None know 
what true love is. I'nis was the explanation of the poet's long 
silence. What the place was which he found so evil we aie left to 
conjecture ; probably Verona or Ravenna. The tone reminds us 
of y-Vir. xvii. 58-60. Rossetti, more finds a political meaning 
in the sonnet T)ante was in a Guelph city, and the “mm” and 
the “^ladies” of whom be speaks were the two oidcrs of those who 
were initiated in the Ghibellme mysteries. On this theoiy “ Love " 
is, course, the Empetor, or, more probably, the ideal Empire 
AnH-Pap, p, 156X 
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Love finds no home in face of lady fair, 

Nor is there any man who for him siglis, 
And were there one, “ fool ” would they call 
him there. , 

Ah ! Messer Cino, ill our changed times fare: 
To our great loss, and to our poesy *s, 

Since goodness such a scanty crop doth bear. 


SONNET XLIl 


RIVALS OR PARTNERS 


Due ilonne m t.:mj mente mui 

Two ladies to the summit of my mind 

Had come to bold discourse concerning love. 
In virtue clothed and kindness, one doth 
move, 

Prudence and honour follow close behind. 


SONNET XLII 

Amonf^ many other interpretations, of which I hitrdly need speak, 
the *' two ladies " )i we been identified literally with Ueatricc and 
the “ donna tirntiu '' of 1 ', N c. 36, mystically with the Theology 
and Philosojitiy whom they aie &uj>poscd to lepresent So inter- 
preted, the Sonnet seems mteuded to reconcile the Vita Nvcfva 
and the Convito. I question the interpi elation altogether, and find 
the key to the pioblem which the Sonnet presents 111 Purg. xxviti. 
and Jtati. ii. and 111. The ** lady'* of the first quatrain is, 1 admit, 
Beatrice ; but in the other 1 find Idaiilda. Here also there is the 
ieSgtaUrtn^ I'se “gaiety," the “gcnllenevs," the “virtue," of which 
we read in Ball, in. And with il there is joined the high .irH noble 
activity of which Matilda is the admitted symbol axciii. 

40, n,). So understood, the lines throw light, if 1 mistake not, both 
on the outward and inwaid life of Daute. He had loved both 
Beatrice and Matilda with a pure and ardent love in his early youth 
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Beauty the other hath and grace refined, 

And k fresh honour gentleness doth prove; 
And I, by grace of my dear Lord above. 

Do homage to their sovereignty combined. 
Beauty and virtue both the soul invite. 

And question, Can a heart, in loyalty 
Of perfect love, to ladies twain be plight? 

The fount of gentle utterance makes reply, 
“ Yea, Beauty may be loved for her delight. 
And Virtue likewise for her workings high.” 


SONNET XLIll 

FAIR TSUT CKUtL 


Nulla mi patra mat piu itudel t- 


Nought can to me more pitiless appear 

Than she, to serve whom I my life have lost, 
For her afi^cction is as lake in frost, 

And mine dwells ever in Lovers furnace clear. 

{}'. N. c. U)l He lovud their traiisfi(;ured memories in his manhood 
and his age. Ue lo\edwitli an aliiiusl equal lovu the active and 
contemplative life, which they lespcctively represented T^ikc 
another Jacob, he could love both Leah and Karlu.!, and, m hi*, 
case, neither would be jealous of the othei, and i.ich, as in Pur^. 
xxvui.-xxxiii., would do her pait in leacling him to Lethe and 
Bunoe^ to the oblivion of all evil, and the revival of all grvjd 
memories, as the condition of his attaining to completeness. 

SONNET XLIII 

Appaienilya reproduction in veise of the thought of Couv, m. 
ii-jg. Wisdom, as in the Assiii fresco, has turned her severer 
aspect towards her worshipper. The “fiozen lake" luuindsusof 
lit xxxiv. 32-24; the "fire of love," of Uie well'knowu hymn of 
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Of this fair maid, so proud and so seirere, ” 
1 joy to see the beauty she doth boast/ 

And so with love of my great pain am tost, 

No other pleasure to my eye comes near. 

Not she, who ever turns the Sun to see, 

And, changed herself, a love unchanged doth 
keep, 

Had ever, as 1 have, a woe so deep; 

Therefore, since never can thy full power sweep 
O’er this fair proud one, Love, ere life shall flee. 
For pity’s sake, come, sigh awhile with me. 


SONNET XLIV 

FAITH AND UNFAITH 


Lo fCf cht merta / suoi strvi a ii^toro 


TIte king, who doth his servants recompense 
In fullest measure, heaped and running o’er, 
Bids me my rancorous pride indulge no more, 
And to the highest Council look from hence: 

St Francis of Ass»m ; 1 . 9 refers to the story of Clytie {Met iv, 270)^ 
who U)\ed \polln, and w<\s turned into a sunflowet, so that she 
mif'hi always n.i/e on hmi. ** I ^erttfur ad muiatoique 

Sirvat amorrw It is noticeable that this and the following; Sonnet 
are addressed in tlic Ambrosian MSS. to a Giovanni Quinno, a poet 
uf Venice. Poems bcai in;; that name are found in the MS. from 
which thib Sonnet !&• taken ui the Ambrosian Library at Milan. 

SONNET XLIV 

The dear friend ” to whom the Sonnet is addressed is the Gio- 
vanni Quinno ius>t named (6' 43, w.). llic thoughts and language 
alike point to the time when Dante was finishing the Paradtse. In 
the Ambrosian MS. it comes as an answer to one in which the 
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And thinking on the choir of citizens, 

Who" in the heavenly city evermore 
Praise their Creator, I, a creature, soar, 

Eager to praise yet more His love immense. 

For if the future prize I contemplate, 

To which God calls all born of Christian race, 
Nought else can in my wishes find a place. 
But much T mourn for thc^?, dear friend, 
whose face 

Turns not to look upon that future state, 
Losing sure good for shows that hope frustrate. 


BALLATA XI 




THE BEATIFIC VISION 


PoicJit sazur nm pttzso git occht mm 


Since still I fail mine eyes to satisfy, 

With looking on my lady’s face so fair, 

So fixed my glances there 
Shall be, that bliss shall spring from seeing her. 

wnter congratulates Dnntc on the work he had accomplished in 
honour of God and of the Virgin, but speaks inoumfully of himself, 
as being without hope, cither for this world or the life to Lome, in 
the tone of an epicurean who lives on, though life is no longer for 
him worth living. Dante, m his iwply, speaks in far diirereiit tones. 
He has laid aside the bitterness of ptisi years. He gaaes on the 
hea\’en]y Consistory {Par. xxix. 67), on the citi/cns of the holy city 
(PaK xxxi., xxxii ). He finds strength and comfort in the hope of 
the great reward. He can but mourn that his friend is not a sharer 
in tnat hope. 

BALLATA XI 

The evidence of authorship is not certain, the poem being found 
in some MSS. as written by Cino of Pistoia. It is, however, 
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E’en as an angel who in essence pure 
Doth still on high endure, 

And seeing God, in fullest bliss hath part: 
Thus mortal, and no morc,^ 

Beholding the full store 
Of beauty in her face who holds my heart, 

I too of blessedness may learn the art. 

Such is her virtue that u spreads and flows, 
Though what it is none knows. 

Save him whose yearnings honour true confer. 


BALLATA XII 


bPRlNG-TIDF lOY 


Frcsca rosa vo^cUa 


Frfsh rose, just newly born, 

* And joy-inspirmg Spring, 

As 1 in gladness sing, 

Through meadow and by stream, 

How high 1 you esteem * 

1 tell each green plantation. 

receded by FratiLclh, Knifft, and WiMc. The thought seems to 
me hiifliciently T>antesi]iie. The bliss of the sainb consists, as 
througliuut the Panuiuo^ in the bcatiRc vision of God : so ibe lover 
finds his joy in the vision of the buiovtd one. Here, as elsewhere, 
we ask who was present to the poet's ihoughtb, Beatrice in the flesh, 
or ab transfigured into iJivine Wisdom oi Philosophy, or some 
earthly pArg,oleiia^ Piobably here, as elsewhere, the first two 
answers would both be true, melting into each other like di^lving 
views. 

BALLATA Xll 

We are once more in a region of conjecture. The poem has been 
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Yes, your high praise shall flow, 

In joy renewed by all, 

The great ones and the small, 

Whatever path they go; 

And bird% shall trill their call 
Each in the tongue they know, 

In eve or morning’s glow. 

On the green shrubs and tall: 

And all the world shall sing 
(As is indeed most meet), 

Since cometh spring-tide sweet. 

Your high praise and glory. 

Telling out your story. 

Your angel-like creation. 

Angelic beauty shining 
In thee, Ladvf showeth. 

Heaven ! what joy he knoweth 
Who for thee was pining ! 

Thy face, where true joy glowcth, 

Since far behind it Icavcth 

All that use pcrtciveth, • 

Still in wonder groweth. 

ascribcil to Enzo, kinc: of Sardiiib, son of Freclri 'k II , and (o 
Guido Cavalcanti , lo the Hitei chully ou the strenji^th of the fact 
that the ‘'//imairra " ( - spiing) in 1 a is supposed o allude to llie 
misliess of bis .'ifleriions, who wa«! liiowii hy lha n.tme (/’ JV. 
C. sA In tone and form the poem appr nore tlosiely to 

the lovtt-poems of Provencal litcratiiie iha , pucuiii itrog- 

nised without di&putc as Da'ite’s On any assiin>phon, J find it 
hard to connect it with any definite fact in Dante's hfe, and am 
inclined to look on it, assuming that he wrote it, as being, like tlic 
thice Seffifuut one of the mctiual cspciimeiiLs 1>y which he soiigljl 
to perfect his mastery over all forms of veisification. 

39 The use of the word /af/no in the original for the song of buds 
may be noted as specially characteristic of the early It ilian .md 
Provencal poets, notably of Dante's favourite, Aniauid Daniel 
(Witte). In /'ar. in. 63 it is ubed fur “ clear speech " g«‘ncraily. 
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Goddess-like 'mong women, 

As thou art, thou seemest, 

With such beauty glcamcst. 

That ’tis past my telling. 

Past Nature’s power, excelling 
E’en all imagination. 

Yes, beyond man’s nature. 

Thy most beauteous presence, 
God has made as essence 
Of each fairest creature; 

On me may that grace shine, 

Nor far from me abide 
The will of God benign ! 

And if it seem too daring 
That I to love am driven, 

Well may I yet he shriven ; 

For love my soul assail eth, 

With whom nor strength availcth 
Nor Reason’s moderation. 
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SONNET XLV 

WHAT JS LOVE ^ 


t'dlendn Jn che fcsse Jlmcre 


Many who fain would tell what Love may be 
Have spoken words enough, yet failed they still 
To say of him what half the truth should fill, 
Or note of his high greatness the degree: 

And one there was who in it heat did see '' 

Of soul, through which the thoughts of fancy 
thrill; 

And others said that ’twas desire of will, 

Born of the heart in joyous ecstasy. 

But T affirm Love hatifi no substance true. 

Nor is corporeal thing with shape imprest, 
Rather is it a passion, strong to woo. 

Delight in beauty, gift by Nature blest. 

So that the heart nought other doth pursue, 

And this sufticcs, while in joy we rest. 

SONNKT XLV 

FiaticelU tins aiiioui; thi, iloiibtrul poems; Witte 

accepts It; Kiaffc tfavii it %m qucsintn I'he question 

mooted in it is disruiscd with sduic lulucss in tlic J\ jV 3u), 
where the solution ut the piobleni is that Lo^u is nut iii itself a 
substance, but the acLidunt of a substance. Line 5 stems to refer 
to a bonnet by Jacopo da Lcntiuo, the Noiaiy of \xi\, so 

(JitfM p. 318)— 

“ mor ? UH che vitn dal core 

Pet t ahhondanza dtl ^ran piiicunenie^" 

“ Love is dtsiic, which spnngeth from the heart 
Through great abundance of exceeding joy." 

An apparent allusion to this Sunnet in the Acerha of Cccco 
d'Ascofi suggests the infcieuce that it was addressed to Cmo of 
Pistoia. 

ly lyr 
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SONNET XLVI 

I* 

SPRING AFTER WINTER 


Ora ehc'l momio s' adotna e si w^te 


Now that the world hath donned her bright array 
or leaves and flowers, and smiles clothe every 
field, 

And cold and cloud to skies of brightness 
>icld, 

And living creatures all are glad and gay: 

And each one seems to own Love's gentle sway,*^ 
And small birds, singing from their throats 
unsealed, 

Leave ofF the cries where tones of wailing 
pealed, 

And pour on hills and vales and woods their 
lay: 

Now that the season, sweet, and glad, and clear, 
Of spring doth come in its own verdure clad, 
My hope revives, and 1 once more am glad, 

As one who life and praise hath ever had 
From that dear Lord, above all others dear, 

Who gives to me, his slave, no grudging cheer. 

SONNET XLVI 

The discoverv of ihe Sonnet is due to Witle, who disinterred it 
ftuin the Ambrooian MS Frjticelli thmhs its authorship doubtful. 
It seenis intended to be a complement to Cam. xi., representing 
the revival of ihe lover's hope under the sa ect inflrences of spring 
as that did the survival of his uassion undei the benumbing f^sts 
of winter. The ia)»i words ol the Cam^one wm to promise suc^ 
a complement. In the one, in the other, it is open to us to find 
both a literal and an allegorical meaning. The poet’s passion ma^ 
be that for Beatrice, or the donna gentile ^ or Philosophy. 
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SONNET XLVII 

GOhf) TRIED IN THE FIRE 


Pt.t •uillama di jfetsotta 

Through baseness uttered by the base in mind. 
Or through the whisper of the v^ilc and rude, 
It is not meet that lady wise and good, 

Around whose brows the wreaths of praise arc 
twined, 

Should grieve, or deem that fair fame twice 

refined, ® 

Which is throughout with clearest light imbued, 
Can thus be lost; by her ’ns understood 
That truth Against hot no cause of fault pan find. 
As is the rose among the brambles been, 

Or in the fiery furnace purest gold, 

So thee, where’er thou art, may men behold. 
Let then the fools prate on with tongue 
o’crbold, 

For well ’tib known, thou greater praise dost glean 
Than if such wretches’ speech had fairer been. 


SONNET XLVII 

This, like the piecL'ding Sonnet, was jnihlished by Witte ftom the 
Ambrosian MS. ; ib accepted by him , i ejected by KnifTt ; placed 
by Fraticelh among the doubtful iioenis To me it seems 
unworthy of Dante, and raa>F possibly connect itself with the passag* 
in the rtia Nuova (c. 5, 9), in which he s.iys that the poems wliir^ 
he addressed ostensibly to one oi the ladies of Florence wlium h 
chose as a "screen” for his passion for Beatiice, ga\e occa'^ion t 
the gossip of the scandalmongers (/'. iV c. la). In substance. ii 1 
an application of the conveise of uie " laudart a laudato " maxini. 
It reminds us of the " loiaa dtr h^enit " of v 73, and of 

" To be dispraised of *10100 is no small piaise.” 
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SONNET XLVIII 


AD MISEKICOKDIAM 


Pouhl^ sguardando^ il cot faistc v iaiitu 


Since with thy glance thou bo hast pierced my 
heart 

With sharpest stroke, that it is nigh to bleed, 
For pity's sake some slight respite concede, 
That my sad spirit lua^ not all depart: 

Dost thou not see mine eyes with weeping 

smart, ° 

Still grieving so for sorrows that exceed, 
Which still my footsteps to death’s con- 
fines le'ad, * 

That 1 no refuge find in any part ? 

Behold and see, O Lady ! if I mourn, 

And if my voice hath passed to thinnest 
tone, 

While still to thee love’s suppliant sighs arc 
borne, 

And if it please thee. Lady dear, mine own. 
That this my heart with sorrow should be 
worn, 

Yet still am J thy humblest servant known. 

SONNET XLVlll 

Wbal has been said uf SottneU xlvi , xlvii.| applies Lo ihis Sonnei 
also, save that KralTt admiis its genuineness lanes §>7 present a 
parallel with Cani, vi. i-j In the luhan the verbs in iL x and 9 
arc in the plutal, those in 11. ^ and 5 in the singular, the former 
being addressed tu tliu lady of the poel'b love, the lattei to God. 
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SONNET XLIX 

STRFNr.TH IN WE-VKNFSS 
‘‘I vtJ It' 1'. 'ttt jftjie omai 

“Throw open wide your gates m all men’s 
sight. 

And she shall enter who doth others raise, 

For she is one in whom dwells lasting praise, 
And full of courage is, and great in might.” 

“Ah me! Alas!” — “What means this doleful 

plight?”— ® 

“I tremble so, that no strength with me 
stays.” 

“Take heart, for 1 will be to thee always 
A help and life, as thou shalt tell aright.” 

“Nay, I feel all my btrength as bound in thrall 
Of secret vntue that with her she brings, 

And 1 see Love who threatens fearful 
things.” 

“ Turn thee to me, for in me joy upsprings; 
And let the strokes behind thee only fall; 

Nor fear; soon will they vanish, one and all.” 

SONNET XLIX 

Found in the Ambrosian and one othrr MS. as Dante's ; accepted 
by Witte, doubted by Fraticclli. There aie appjiiently three 
interlocutors in the dialogue l.v)ve b ds the poet open the gates of 
his soul, that the lady svhoin he loves may enter. He, however, 
shrinks once and ag.un ui tlie consciousness of his weakness (nunp 
K AT. c. a), till the beloved one herself interposes, as mi r/, to 
re.tssure him. Here once moie letter and allegory pi obablv intei- 
penctrate. The beloved one may be Beatrice ot Philosophy. 
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CANZONE XXI 

f 

IN MEMORIAM 

Posda ch' /' ho perduta ogm tperofua 

.Since every hope of mine hath from me gone. 
Thy face again, my Lady fair, tor sec, 

Nought is there, nor can be, 

To comfort me in this my bitterness. 

CANZONL XXI 

1 The *nKlj;nientK of Dante expert*; are ihviJed as to the authen- 
ticity of this Can wie. Witlc (/-.rr. (rid , p isi») lei'cives it on the 
stiength of its having betn puhlttl^'tl as Dante’s in the Venice 
edition of i5ir>, and of its appeanne, in one oi two MSS. with his 
name attadied to il He is <oIlov\ed by Fauncl (DitM/r, i p 233) 
and Blanc. To them ilie style seems sufficiently on Dante’*; kve 1 | 
and the facts which the poem implies t > hi in with the records of 
Dante’s life Fiaticelh. on the otlier hand, rejects it ( 0 . M. 1. pp. 
908-301;) on the ground that it is wanting in m.iny punted editions 
of the Canzoniere-, and in the gicatcr niiinbei of the MSS of 
Dante's intnoi poems ; that the style is too weak and diffuse to be 
lecogniscd as his, and that the firts do nui fit in with what is 
known of U.inte's later years after the death of Henry VII. ICiafft 
\Lyr. Gtd fip 4(\)''46.j) .ind Tn\ul/io (quoted in J*'rat 0 . Af. 1, 
p, 304) a'giev witii him in this judgment The last-named ciitie is 
disposed to assign it to Danf< 's friend, Cino da Pistoia ; Fraticelli 
to a fi lend of pLirarch's, Sauiccio Benuccio, who appears as the 
author in somt MSS It is difficult to speak positively in such a 
ease, but ] incline, on the whole, with Witte, to accept the CansoMi 
as authenlir, and ha\e therefore included it in my translation It 
h.is, at'* any rate, the iiiteiesl of being the expression of a sonow 
which, if not Dante's own, was at least, that of one like-minded 
with himself, spiinging from the event which overthrew his hopes 
f(ir himself and for the city which he loved with a nassionate 
enthusiasm. The notes which follow will^ naturally deal with the 
internal evidence on the strength of which the poem has been 
accepted or rejected by the cniies I have named. 

The " Lady fair " is identified by Witte with Florence. Frati- 
celli asserts that this is not .after Dante's manner, but the opening 
lines of Cons. xx. present a sufficient parallel. The whole passage 
reminds us of the fust stanra of Canz, mi., though there, of course, 
he speaks of the uei^onal Beatrice. 
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To look on thee again hope have I none, 
For Fate hath stopped the way that leads to 
thee. 

By which, perchance, for me 
Had been return to thy high nobleness. 
Therefore my heart abides in such distress. 
That I consume myself in sighs and tears, 
Waiting the many years 
I bide, and yet my life Death quenches not. 
What shall.I do? Love still on me doth 
press, 

And failing hope on every side appears, 

No vesture safety bears, 

Or succour, all brings torment as my lot. 
Save only that I call on Death to slay, 

And every lifc-pulsc loudly calls alway. 


That hope of mine, which whilomc led me far 
From thy fair charms, which charm me more 
and more, * 

T now as false deplore. 

Made false by Death, of every good the foc; 
For Love, through whom thy hands trium- 
phant are. 

Had promised strength and peace on me to 
pour. 

Through wise and truthful lore 

® The thought implied is ilial the success of Henry VI I. 's 
enterprise mi^ht have opened the way to an hunninablc retain to 
Florcncci which on its failure was closed to him, eKccpt on con- 
ditions which, as in Ep x., it was impossible for him (o accept 

W We are aRain reminded of Canz. vii. (11. i6-ao). 

W The poet's hope in Henry of Luxembuip; had led him to reject 
all other means of returmnij^ to Fiorenie Tlie subject-matter of 
the poem led him to dwell on that hope as the reason of his absence, 
rather than on the fact that the city had b.inished hiui. That hope 
the EmMior’s death luJ frustrated, yet he could not rtgret that he 
had followed one who was so worthy of all honour. Jane aa remiadn 
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He my soul strengthened, poor and full of 
woe, 

And led me labours sweet, though hard, to 
know: , 

He made me part from thee for honour's sake, 
Wishful for thee to take 
My way, to win more fame and high estate. ^ 
My lord I followed : should one say me “No” 
When I proclaim him noblest lord on earth, 
That “No ” in lies hath birth; 

For never was there one so good and great, 
Wise, temperate, bra\e, and largely liberal, 
More just than doth to lot of mortals fall. 

This lord, by God’s own justice fashioned 
For virtue, of all men that are, elect, 

Used with supreme effect 
His power, far more than any erst had done. 
By neither pride nor avarice was he led, 

Nor fortune ill in him revealed defect; 

For still one might detect 
The strength which, dauntless, bade his foes 
come on. 

Wherefore by right and good choice was T 
won 

us of /frt// ii. I, PI .1 the estimate of Henry’s character of /*ar. xxx. 
136, and //A J, vii. 9. 

Wtttc quulos a parallel from an unpublished canKone ascribed 
in some MSS to Dante— 

gitHondOt 

Alagnammt . 

^ The wonls find a *>ti iking parallel in iT/. v. t> 5 Henry was, 
111 D.iiite'<i ihougliiN, the divinely chosen ruler who realised the 
ideal of the J)e J/on. 

41.42 Comp, the picture of the ideal deliverer in//, i. 103, Witte 
quotes another parallel fium the canzone thus named— 

*^Ai 2 a im/>rrsa tHan^esta tl z^ero 
Aneffta chtgh V contrani la ztcniitra, 
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In retinue of lord so dear to stay; 

And if such went astray 

Who strove against his might with all their 
power, 

I might not v5ith their hosts of talsehood 
run. 

I went with him, and shunned his foes 
alway, ' 

Nor should wc piuc away. 

Though Death hath turned the sweet cup 
into sour; 

For men should still do good because his 
good, 

Nor can he fail who doeth what he should. 

Some are there who but use for wealth and 
praise 

The goods which rticy to Nature’s bounty 
owe; 

Whence little heed, 1 trow. 

They take how they their life may rightly 
lead. 

The honour others give no worth displays; 

But honour which a man m act doth show, 

As righteous uses grow. 

That is his very own, and praised his deed. 

How were such glory then as nought de- 
creed 

When Death a lord so loved and honoured 
slew ? 

No true soul takes that view, 

Nor healthy thought, ror soul with vision 
clear. 

47 Comp. in -which Dante i p— Tiah.m piiuccs 

for resisting the ordinance of Ciocl in ■■ • .■ M* ■ s sim rcigiity. 

W*.oa Almost a replica of Canu -ivi 21-40, on true ii'»bilit3'. 
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O saintly sdul, raised to thy heavenly meed, 
Subject and foe alike thy loss might rue, 

Did but this world pursue 
Its course as ruled by men who good 
revere, — * 

Rue his own guilt, who from thee failed and 
fell,— 

Rue his own life, who loved and followed well. 


T wail my life, for thou, my lord, art dead; 

Moic than I love myself did 1 love thee, 

In whom was hope for me 
Of home-return, where I should be content. 
And now, with all that hope of comfort fled, 
More than all else, my life goes heavily. 

Death, stern and harsh to sec, 

How hast thou ta’cn from me the sweet in- 
tent, * 

Once more to see the fairest pleasures blent, 
That e*cr the power of Nature brought to 
birth 

In lady of great worth. 

Whose beauty is so full of holiest grace ! 

This thou hast taken from me, and assigned ^ 
Such borrow as men never know on earth; 

For now, in life-long dearth, 

I have no hope to see the much-loved face; 
For he is dead, and 1 am far off still. 

And therefore hopeless sorrow works its 
will. 

80.85 The critical who reject Danlc's authorship lay stress on the 
inconsistency between this langua!;e and ihc bitterness with which 
he <ipeaks of the Florentines in vi and G^enerally throughout 
the Conimedia ; pnd Trivulno as«(unies. on the supposition that the 
Cansofte was wiittcn by Ciuo de Pi<toia, that the lady who is thus 
praised was one of flesh and blood, Selvagi^ia, or another, whom the 
poet had hoped to see on returning to his native city. 1 own that 
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My song, thou journeyest into Tus<;an land, 

To that great joy above all others dear ; 

End then thy journey there, 

Telling in words of woe my sad estate. 

But, ere thou pass from Lunigi ana’s strand, 

To Marquis Franceschino draw thou near, 
And, with thy sweet speech clear. 

Tell him, some hope in hifti with me doth 
wait ; 

And since my distance frqm him sore doth 
grieve, 

Pray him that I his answer may receive. 

I do not sec the nllcjzcd inrompatibility. T>ante's Imiuing iitdiEr> 
nation against the citizens of Florence might well co-e\tsiy ns Par- 
XXV shows that il did, with .i )).isstunatc a/lection foi the cUv 
of hif, birth, with an eoually iKissumalt eaj^^eriiess to end Ins days 
there, if tliat were iiossiblc, as it had once seemed possible, consis* 
tently with his self*icspctt 

Till e»r'iv of the ( amoftf has furnished aignmcnts for the 
adverse critics. If it had lo p.iss ihrongh the f^nnigiana on it> way 
to luscany, it must, they uige, h.ivc heui sent from Fiance or 
Provence, or at least Liguiiaoi JiOinh.tidy, and we have no record 
of Dante s presenre in any of those regions till we find him m 1317 
with Can Grande at Verona It is 1 think, a buffnicnt areswer to 
this objection to sa>, that the \eiv nir miplcleness of onr know- 
ledge of Dante's wandciings after the di.ath of Henry VII , admits 
the possibility of a visit lo Vcioiia or l\i Itrcscia, when* Moioelhi 
Malaspina had been appointed by Henry as f inxieii.il virar 1 taiitc, 
as /*urj^ viii. izi-iia shows, was largely indebted to the fiicndship 
and hospitality of the wliolt family, and the Fr.'incescliino who is 
here named was named with him as procut alor in the ncgotiaiinn of 
the tre ity of Saizana (1306), between the Malispma family and the 
Bishop of Luni So far as I know, theie was no like conueclioii 
between that family and cither of the two other poets to whom 
the Canzone has been conjccturally asciibed. 
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DANTE’S CONFESSION OF FAITH 

I. CRfcDO 

Full oft have J of Love writ many rhymes. 

As sweet and fair and pleasant as I might, 

And much have sought to polish them 
betimes ; 

But now my every wish is altered quite, 

Because 1 know that 1 have spent in vain ® 
My labours, and scant wage may claim of 
right. 

From that false Love I now my hand restrain ; 
The pen that wrote of him aside being laid, 
And, as a Christian, speak of God full plain. 


It H not Withoiu a certain niea&urc of 'l•ifl*l■>n *}Mt I hare 
d'^uiteti on ttaiisl.itiiiu and publishing the sei i< i''!' i poems 
lh.it follow. 1 must own that 1 do not find m them iht tr.iccs of 
the ni.isCi'i's h.iiul 7 'he iianattvc which intrrdiiccs thfiii is sus- 
piciously iloftictivc as to date and place It comes to iis through an 
.inonyiiKius MS (t«ii i in the llihl Ricrardiaiia Florence^ , is not 
iiieiuioiied by T>occ.i(Cio, or any of the eailier ( nminciititors on tlie 
Conifnrdin On the otlu*i hand, il is icceivcd by Frattedli, Wiltc, 
and kiaift, and lu' hided by the two latter in cheir translations 
of T)antt.’s hliiior J^oetns The tiadition connected with it has a 
ceitiin bium-aphic.il interest. The poems themselves represent 
Ihixly enou.^ th<' cuiront theology and ethics of the Latin Church 
of the ijlh dud 14th centuries, and thus serve to throw light on 
Danic's tcaihing. And su the scale w'as turned in favour of trans- 
lating, and the readei can exercise his own judgment. I begin with 
epitoinising the iradiiion to which 1 has'e refened. 

Alter the Commcdia was pubtisfanl, it was^ studied by many 
theologians, among othcis by those of the Franciscan Order. Tliey 
retid in Par xi Taz-T39 the lamentations of St. Francis over the 
degenrraev of his Order, and the poet's own words as to that 
degeneracy. They were 11 mated, and set to work to see if they 
could hndinatenils in his book Jor accusing him of heresy He 
was biought before the Inquisitoi on that cliarge. He asked for a 
short respite to prepare his defence. It was then past vespers 
f6 I' M.) by 9 A M, next day he appeared with his Profession of 
Faith, wntten during the night, in the same metre as the Commedim. 
As soon as the Inquisitor had read it, with twelve masters In theology 
l$S 
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I. Ill God the Father I believe. Who made 

All things that aic, from Whom all 
good doth flow 

That is through all their varied forms 
displayed. 

II. Through heaven and earth His grace 

still ii^orketh so, 

And out of nothing He created all, 

Perfect, serene, and bright with beauty’s 

glow. ^ ’ 

as Lib assessors, wl.o in ire urialile lo find heicA' in U, lie piu- 
iiouriLcd a betitUKe of a(quitt<i1, and disimsscd it w acr uslis wiLIi a 
reprimand. 

1 own that the stoiy reminds m«- ovi.iniuLb oi Dclue's Iiiliodiic- 
tion to DielimouU on Deaths and 1 set' in it ^omrtLmv; hhc i piDiis 
fiaud, tht ohjut of which was lo ti.itn Iho s.uicln>n ol .t i r'al n uiv* 
lor ail edtiymu nmnual of faith and devotion 'J'iu ot 

l*.i/io degu Uhtili shows tint the ioim of ihr ic* »oon 

attracted many niiitaiors, ami I take the write; oi tlicso jx'i'tiis to 
have been one of them Possible ilsu— fot the tnotivis ol the 
writers of a/tKrj/Aaaie oflo* imniiold — In rn.iv ha\t* Ihought he 
was doing someihing to vunhtitc th Ian fainL of Dante against 
the charge of heiesy it will bcremeuibiied that the />r Mmafikui 
had been tondcinned and burnt as hmstital by thu C at Jin'il tlel 
PoggcUo, with the authority of I’op». John XX il., after Dante'.-i 
death (Bocc l\ V p js'Ji ed. 17 ', 0 * 

With legal d to th* parapliiast. of the Si veu T'cuitciilial P.«alins in 
itma rtfua, which iie comnionly printed with the Piidessiou of 
Faith, there seemed to me to lie even less reason fur cnli'nin; on 
the woik of a tr.ni»latnt. 1 do not find .my adci|U.ite evidomc, 
external or luterii.d, ' ' r -< ' « • • 'Ihey present no special 
points of iiitriist 111 ■ t ■ ■ I ' ■ le'sackiiowkdged work, or 

with the bchi.r I f the Mediaival ( hnreh, ami without smh points of 
contact A tianslation of a translation of yet anolliiT tr inslatioit 
has but little chance of being mine than a weak dihiiioii of the 
original. 

The leader wdl haidly, 1 think, be surpiisod that, with this view 
of the charactcis of the poems, 1 ha\e thought it best to minimise 
my work as a commentator 1 have not thought it necessary to 
give scriptuial proofs of the doc times asserted in the ( redo^ 01 to 
point out how the /studo (I c<ui scarcely say the deutirv) Xiaiite, 
by following in the footsteps of ih' Church s Creeds, avoids tiic 
errors of F.bion and CerinLhus, of Anus and habellius, of Nestoiius 
and Kutyches. 'i'he writei apparently knows nothing of tlie 
Commedw^ and yet the liadition which introduces the Pataphrase 
makes iliat the starting-point of the charge of heicsy. Wouhi it 
not have been enough, one asks, to refer to the poet's examination 
by the three great Apostles in Paradise if it had been neccssaiy to 
vindicate its orthodoxy V And further, the writer thinks of the 
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in. Both things that under sight, touch, hear- 
ing, fall, 

Were fashioned by His goodness infinite, 
And those which we things intellectual 
call. 

IV. And 1 believe the Son did flesh unite, 

Man*s flesh and life, in womb of Virgin 
blest, » 

Who helps us with her prayers by day 
and night : 

And that the Godhead’s glory thus did rest 
On Christ, m all His sinless holiness, 

As holy Church doth in her praise attest. 

V. Him thuswc perfect God and man confess, 

The only Son of God, eternally 
Begotten, God of God, whose Name wc 
bless : 

VI. Begotten, not created, God most High, 

Like to the Father, with the Father One, 
And with the Holy Ghost; mysteriously ^ 
vii. Incarnate, Who that He might all atone, 
Upon the holy Cross was crucified, 

Not for His fault, but of free grace alone. 

Then did He pass to that pit deep and wide 
Of darkness that He might the souls set 
free ® 

Of .the old fathers that did there abide, 

Djuite whom he per^onatt s only^s the author of the poentb of the 
JVuava, and Ihosc poem* simply aiuatoiy. The aUegoncal 
sigtiificance of the donna geniih ** a» one with Philosophy, of the 
tdealtbed Bc.'itrice as one viuh Thenlogy, ib clearly unknown to him 
even by itport. He puts into Dante’s lips a confobsion like that 
which we nnd in Chaucer’s Ptr^onds TuU^ th.lL also being i»obably 
the pious fraud ol .1 i)cison.itcd *'* 

17 Comp, (he inference of // : 1 .1 . from the received 

dogmas of the Church. If Hell be part ol OoU s aeation, it must 
owe its ongin to Supreme Goodness as well as to Supieme Power. 

\Ve noLc the medtmvai viewb of the Dc&cent into Hades as 
seen in H* iv. 5a bu. 
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With watching hearts, till God and man 
should be 

United, and throw wide their prison 
door. 

And by His passion give them liberty. 

Certain it is that who holds this true lore 

Complete, and with unswerving fealty. 

Is through that Passion saved for ever- 
more. 

And him who doubteth this, or doth deny, 

As heretic we blame, his own worst foe, 

Losing his soul that doth not this 
descry. 

VIII. From the Cross taken, in the gra\c laid low'. 

On the third day, with body and with 
soul, 

He rose again, ^as w'c believe and know. 

IX. And with the self-same flesh, complete and 
whole, 

He cook from her, the Virgin Mother 
blest, 

He soared on high beyond the starry 
pole; 

X. And sits, and shares the Eternal Father’s 
rest, 

Till He shall come to judge the quick 
and dead, 

And recompense t^cm both with interest. 

Wherefore let each man's work of good be 
sped, 

And for good deeds let him hope 
Paradise, 

Where God's grace shall on us His heirs 
be shed. 

U xhe Paraphrase of the Creeds, like the Creeds themselves, 
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And he who sunk in sin and vices lies. 

Let him expect in Hell all grief and pain. 
Sharing with demons their dread 
miseries. ^ 

And of these woes no respite may he gain, 
For they unchanging last for evermore, 
And cries of anguish pour their ceaseless 
strain. 

XI. From such a doom may He whom we 
adore. 

The Holy Spirit, save poor souls 
undone, 

Third Person, where is neither less nor 
more. 

For as the Fatlicr is, such is the Son, 

And such the Holy Spirit equally. 

One God, and of three Holies, Holy 
One. 

Such is in truth the Blessed Trinity, ^ 
That Son and Father, equally divine. 

Are with the Spirit One mysteriously; 

From this desire and love, as both combine, 
Proceeding, from the Father and the Son, 
Not made nor yet begotten — this Creed's 
mine. 

XII. He from that Love and Purpose high alone. 
Of jSon and Father doth proceed and 

Nor this nor that as single source doth 
own. 

Who so attempts more subtly to explain 
What the full Being of our God may be, 
Wastes all his labour, and his toil is vain. 

iffuores th£ doctrine of which occupies so piominent a 

^acG in the Comnudm, 
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XIII. Alone let it suffice that firmly we 

Believe in that which Holy Church doth 
teach. 

Who thereof giveth us the true decree. 


SACRAMENTA 


I, Baptism, I do believe, adorneth each 

With grace divine and makes him wholly 
clean 

Of sin, and doth to every virtue reach : 

The fruit of water and the word is here, 

Nor more than once is it to any given, 
Though he from deadly sin return in 
fear. 

And failing this, all hope from each is 
riven • 

Of passing onward to the life cterne, 
Although he own all virtues under 
Heaven. 

Light of that lamp that doth so brightly 
burn, 

From the blest Spirit oft in us doth 
show, 

And all our wishes in the right way turn. 

For keen desire for Baptism bumeth so 
In us, that for his right volition still, 

No less than dccdjt the righteous man 
we know. 

^ Accedtt verhum ad eUmenta et fit sacramenium was the 
defioition of mediaeval theology. From thf* Creed we pas*, to an 
account of the Seven Sacraments of the Latin Church, Baptism, 
Penanc^ the Kuchansl, Ordination, Confii mation (the Chrism of 
1 . Z43), Extreme Unction, Matrimony. The order in whi^h they aie 
named is not that of theological systems. Possibly the necessities 
of rhyme may have led to the variation. 
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II. And to cleanse us from our unrighteous 
will, 

And from the sins that from God 
separate, 

We Penance have for wholesome 
chastening still; 

HI. Nor by our power, nor skill, however great, 

Can we return to win God’s bounteous 
grace, 

Unless Confession comes to renovate. 

This first involves contrition to efface 

Ills thou hast done, with thine own 
mouth then speed 

To own the sin that works in us apace. 

Then Satisfaction we, as next stage, reach. 

Which with the acts aforesaid doth 
unite, 

Used well, to win the pardon we 
beseech. 

IV. But since our evil foe doth still incite 

Our weak will unto wrong, to our great 
woe. 

And little fears our virtue’s vaunted 
might 

That we may ’scape the fraud that cruel 

foe ““ 

Still ever plans our weakness to ensnare, 

E’en he from whom all world-wide evils 
flow, — ‘ 

‘ Our Lord and God doth in His love 
prepare, 

Father and Friend, Christ’s Body and 
His Blood, 

And on the altar shows them to us 
there, 
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His own dear Body, which upon the wood 

Of the blest Cross hung, and Jts blood 
there shed 

To liberate us from the foul fiend’s 
brood.® 

And if, apart from error, truth be read, 

Wc sec the very Christ, the Virgin’s 
Son 

Veiled in the Host beneath the form of 
bread, 

True God commingled with true Man in 
One, 

Beneath that outward show of bread 
and wine, 

That gift by which our Paradise is won. 

So great and holy, wondrous and divine. 

Is that mysterious awful sacrament. 

That my best speech the truth may not 
define. 

This gives us boldness, gives encourage- 
ment. 

Against the cunning tempter’s subtlest 
art. 

So that his skill on us is vainly spent; 

For there God hears the pleadings of our 
heart, 

Which flow from fervent faith in love 
intense. 

And from sincere contrition take their 
start. 

The power to work this miracle immense, 

To sing the hours, and others to 
baptise, 

These gifts of might priests only may 
dispense. 
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v.vi. And to confirm our Christian mysteries, 
We chrisma and the holy oil possess, 
Through which our faith gains stronger 
energies. 

VII. Our flesh, which evermore** to sin doth 
press, 

Its pulses stirred by sensual appetite, 
Oft prompts to deeds of foul lascivious- 
ness. 

To check this evil God, in wise foresight, 
Appointed Marriage as a remedy, 

So that this sin might lose its baneful 
might. 

And thus from Satan’s snare that we may 

The seven blest sacraments a way 
provide, 

With prayers and alms and fasts con 
tinually. 


DECALOGUS 


I. Ten great Commandments God has given 

as guide, * 

The first that we should worship Him 
alone, ^ 

Nor to false gods and idols turn aside. 

II. Nor to His holy Name should wrong be 

done. 

Or by false swearing, or by deed unblest. 
But ever should we bless the Holy One. 

As in the received arrangement of the Latin Church, what we 
know as Uic Second Comm^dment is incorporated with the Fin»t. 
The position given to the Sixth, as coming between the Ninth and 
l^entn, hax, so far iis I know, no authority. The division of the 
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III. The third that we should from all labour 

rest 

On one day of the week, the Lord’s 
own day. 

As in the Church’s law is manifest. 

IV. And ’tis His will that we should duly pay 

To Father and to Mother reverence 
• meek. 

Since we from them derive our mortal 
clay. 

v.vi. No wrong on life or goods of others wreak, 
VII. But chastely live, in stainless purity. 

Nor shame for others nor dishonour 
seek. 

viii. For naught of good we find beneath the 
sky, 

Should we fal^e witness ’gainst our 
neighbour bear, ’ 

Lest false and true in common ruin lie. 

Nor should fierce wrath of passion us 
ensnare 

To shed another’s blood, and so to mar 

That face of God which we, His 
creatures, share. 

IX. Nor will he fiom a deadly sin be far 

Who shall his neighbour’s wife or goods 
desire, 

For then his base desires love’s entrance 
bar. 

X. The last of all is that our wills aspire 

No more to gain what is another’s right, 

For that too parts us from our heavenly 
Sire. 

Tenth into two separate precepts was needed, aftei the amalgitma* 
tion of the Firbt and Second, to keep up the numerical idea of the 
Decalogue. 
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And that we may be ready, day and night, 
To keep His holy Law continually, 
Vice shun we, for it sweeps us from HiS 
sight. , 


SEPTEM PECCATA MORTALIA 

I, In Pride the root of every sin doth lie; 
Hence man himself doth hold in loftier 
. fame 

Than others, and deserving lot more 
high. 

n. Emy is that which makes us blush for 
shame, 

With grief beholding others* happiness, 
Like him whom wc^thc foe of God 
proclaim. 

in. Wrath still more woe doth on the wrathful 
press, 

For its fierce mood lights up Hell's fiery 
heat; 

Then ill deeds come, and loss of 
holiness. 

IV. Sloth looks with hate on Svery action 

meet, 

And to ill-doing ever turns the will, 

Is slow to work, and quick to make 

retreat. ^ 

V. Then Avarice comes, through which the 

whole world still 

Vexes its soul, and breaks through every 
law 

And tempts with gain to every deed of ill. 

The lUt of the seveti deadly bins has at least the interest of 
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VI. Both fool and wise foul Gluttony doth 
draw, 

And he who pampers still his appetite, ^ 
Shortens his life, to (ill his greedy maw. 
vii. And Lust Aiat comes the seventh in order 
right, 

The bonds of friendship breaks and 
brotherhood, . 

At variance still with Truth and 
Reason’s light. 

Let us against these sins have fortitude, 
(They need but little ink to register) 

So may we pass where loftiest pleasures 
brood. 

I say, to enter in that cloister fair. 

Behoves wc lift our orisons to God, 
Whereof is first our Paternoster prayer. 


PAl ERNOSTER 

I. Our Father, who in Heaven hast Thine 

abode, 

II. Thy name be ever hallowed in our 

praise, 

And thanks for all Thy goodness hath 
bestowed. 


presentlnii a parallel to the Seven P.’j, of Purg. ix. 1 12. We may 
compare Chaucer's Pera/nes Tale as dealing nior<^ fully witli the 
same subject. 

2 n Here we have an opportunity of » ir-n. -T leal with the 
apocryphal Dante. A comparison of ths<i i'i> ij i.f. of tlie Pater- 
noster with that of Purg, xi. r-ai w ' , I • emtble us to 
measure the difference between the two. Here aaain one thinks 
that if the apocryphal stoiy had been true, it would have been more 
effective to quote what had already appeared in the Lontmedta 
It lb suggestive that we find the same explanation of the Libera no^ 
a t/ialo. 
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HI. Thy kingdom come, e’en as its meaning 
weighs 

IV, This prayer of ours, and may Thy will 

prevail 

V. On earth, as it in Heaveif is done 

always. 

VI. Give, Father, of our bread the daily tale, 

And may our sins be of Thy grace 
forgiven, 

Nor aught we do of Thy good pleasure 
fail. 

VII. And as we too forgive, do Thou from 

Heaven ^ 

Grant, for Thy part, forgiveness full 
and free, 

To save us from the foes with whom 
wc’vc striven. 

viii. Our God and Father, fount of Charity, 
Protect and save us from the subtle 
snare 

Of Satan and his darts that deadly be; 

So that to Thee wc may uplift our prayer 
That we Thy grace may merit, and 
may come 

Thy kingdom by devotion full to share. 

IX. Wc pray Thee, Lord, whose glory lights 
our gloom. 

Guard us from troubles. Lo! to Thee 
our heart 

With lowly glance looks upward to its 
Home. 

The blessed Virgin-mother too has part, 

And rightly, in our praises; well may 
prove 

Fit close for this, the service of our art. 
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We pray her that to grace of God’s great 
love 

She lead us, by the might of her blest 
prayer. 

And from tne snares of Hell our souls 
remove. 

And all who, through their sins in dark- 
ness fare 

May she relume, and loose with gracious 
mien 

Unbinding from the toils of Hell’s 
despair. 

AVL MARIA 

Ave Marui^ Mother, Maid, and Queen 

Most Gracious, God doth ever with thee 
stay; 

Above all women high in heaven serene! 

Blest also be thy Son, to whom 1 pray, 

Our Jesus Christ, to guard us from all 
ill. 

And lead us with Him to eternal day. 

Blest Virgin, may it ever be thy will 

To let thy prayer to God for us arise. 

That He may here be our Protector 
still. 

And bring us at the last to Paradise. 
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ECLOGUES 


JOANNES DE VIRGILIO TO DANTE ALIGHIERI 

Ah, gentle voice, to all the Muses dear, 

Who with new rhymes dost soothe the troubled 
world, 

Still striving, with the branch of life’s true tree. 
To cleanse it from the taint that bnngeth 
death. 


JO\NNrs DK VlRr.lLIO TOi* \ ''R ALK.MIFRI 

There is to me souiethin^ sir'Tulatli ‘ ncliing in the pocli» 
correspondence which now meets us It beloni's to the last yea* « 
of n.uite’s life. The Inferno and Phn^aiofio were already hnniicd 
when It and in some sense published Hefure it closed the 

pMaitno also was completed, and /it/, iv. ront.u’is, theielore, the 
last wnids th.il aie e\tiul ftuin the poet’s hand It did not rc.ich 
the friend to whom it w.is addic->sed till that hanil was lold in 
death. Aftei the mannei of the style which they had chosen the 
srlinl.li records in his epitajili to the mrinoiy of the mastci lhal 
death hact inteirupied him in this return to the lighter iiul moie 
graceful foi ms of Latin scholarship. 

“ PoAf. ua Punts dewum resonalat attcnn . 

Airo/oi hru ’ lei turn Inuda rtipit opHS " 

And the poems t1 low light on the occupations of the latei 3*ears of 
Dante's life. The great work to which heaven and earth had lent 
their hands is finished, and ihcic is no other woi k to take its place 
What more natural than that the wot n and weary spii it worn and 
weary, and yei calmer and brighter than when he began ilic 
CoiHMedta-^hould fall back upon the fuiins of composition m 
which he had gained his fir«l Laurels, and attained his fust con- 
sciousness of the excellence of the a file" {II i. 87) which 

had won men’s praise. That return to the classical studies of their 
boyhood has been familiar enough to us in the lives of Englhh 
suitesmen and men of letters Fox and Lord Wellesley, and Lord 
Derby and Mr. Gladstone and Loid Siiatfoid de KedclifTe, may 
sei VC by way of sample for a more complete induction. 

One wishes Lhal w'e had more infox matioii as to the young scholar 
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By laying bare to view the threefold coasts, 
Assigned to souls, as merits may demand: 

Hell for the lost; for those that seek the stars 
Lethe; and rcaljns above the sun for saints; 

who WAS thus honoured ))y the pool's fneudship. The epithet 
applied in hiin hy Ituccaciio and an axinnyiiioiis com- 
xnentatoi of the 141)1 icntniv (hial 1/ 1 *07), implies that he 
was iccognised as, in <om** scii'-t, a teai hci or prott-soi. The 
poems themselves show that ht wi’it': from Ihilu^na ll may 
poiliaps he leaiinia^'ly iiifrirta from the f.ut tint tin* title Jt 
look the plan of a patroii>mK. that hi did not hel w*; to 
the class that piijiiul il'-tlf npoo a d' scent Iroiii tn« o'thr noble 
families of Italy 1 ‘hat name, howcsei, ohMiaisly tills us more 
than thio It inplms that ht. too had found in VirL,il, as [)ante, Ids 
inaslei and his t»uid< As the Chnnh historian of Ct.^'uea iliosc 
to rail himself h'lischuis nampltit', that hi inipliL thus m kiinwli.di'e 
his ohli>;atiuiis to his early fii< ml and uisliiiclot , as IVui J>iinian 
took his sfcoiid name fiom the hi ithci whom he loved (/*irr xm. 
ji/', a \ so Giovarnu ukntJnd Ininsrir hy thu ne\i name, uhiili 
thus indieaicd the poet i^hom (u de'iiL,hLed to hotioui : and this, iac 
iiuiywtll believe , was the sUilin;;>point of l^ante’s lei^aid foi him 
ill* ailJiissts his fncml 'isn«ri,aivl wi may infer the le'foii that 
he w 4S I oiisidriahly Ih jOimi^erof Ihi two. We lanueil undet- 
n KiiuiiOtetim: hmi .s I'lnemiec of fLeiint> as to tiu transund- 

i iL* i(‘nt oi Vui{ I lijd divided DaxUt tirKUi tliu fnuia 

of his own > • I ' I de’ Cavalcanti (//. ^ y. ), the 

jo\ Nvitli which he would wthomt* the afTeetion (»f the yuimK 
sifiolai, who, IP till* matter, w.is allogrthci hi e-nnmhd with hiiii- 

ii If 01 the Mhei f.ift* irtoid'd of the vouiiKH of the two, we 
may note that he* is said to have taught Viigil, St.ittu.., Lucan, 
Ovid, till* four poets of // iv , in a state-siipv>"rtt*d sehool at 
1 * ilogna up to 1 ,*i, and to have leiiioved aftciw.uds to C’esena, 
where he probably died, and that lie earned on a literal y eorres- 
) (>11111 lire, of the s.inic t>pe as th.it on which we now enter, with 
till poet Albeitino Musatto of Padua. Altogethci I sec in him one 
of the most noteworthy representatives of the eailirr ftahau rcnais- 
saiK e RtL i 1 ^ fixes the opeiiiiig of the currespondeiiee at a dale 

ul)se<iuciit to 1310 It IS noticeable too, as (liovannt himself 
boasts in a poem to Musatto aftet Dantes death, that this was, 
as tar as he knew (the Kclogucs of Ckilpiirnius were not discovered 
till the 15th century), the fust revival of the ViTgiliau type. 

'* Fistula non ac nostris injlata pocih^ 

VoHCt mtcitm f rtaret Tttyi us ohm 
Z,vd/t<% 4 ih tfito qut nunc in litote dormitj 
QuA pincti 'rttrai f-netexmit saltibus ttmhas ” 

“ That reed oiir later bards have left uiitouelied 
'Till Ttiyrus, in d.iys now past, with me 
Competed,— Lydian Titinrus, who now 
Sleeps on the Adrian short , where pine-woods spread 
Thctr sacred shadows ou the grassy mead." 
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Why wilt thou btill such lofty topics treat 
For the rude herd, while we, with study pale, 
Read nothing from thee, poet though thou art ? 
Sooner the wary dolphin with his lyre 
Shall Davus guide, or solve the riddling Sphinx 
Her knotty problems, than the headlong herd 
Illiterate figure Tartarean depths, 

And secrets of the Hcav'cn, by Plato's self 
Scarce fathomed; yet these things the town 
bufi^oon. 

Who would drive Horace from the world, 
croaks out, 


LCLOGUJ'. I 

1 It will be noted that Ec/ i is simply an epistle in I«uiu vcise. 
'I’he bucolic fuiin, wiili its Tiiynis ami Mi^psus, is, characteiisUc- 
alh t.iiouG’h, in^rodiueil b> D^iite in u the opcnini; hncii 
show that the wiitet Jaicw at least Lhtfsi'ppe aiul pUii of the 
tniidui^ as 1 indicates a special acipia? ilaiu'c with the Slatiu$ 
episode in pHn*, xxi S6-i Joannes had piobably been allowed 
to see the MS of the fiibt two uuilniucs, “Lethe" implies a 
kuowlctl^ic of Pu>p \xx, XVI. The “boujih" ha been iderlineu 
with the “lauier'^ot the ptH*l, or the “wood" of 75 

Moie pmbably the WTitcr alludes 10 the “golden blanch which 
seived yKneaa as a passpoit through the unseen world (//>» vr. 

^*'\'he hebolai rciuoiistrates with the ini«'Ui on the form which 
he had chosen. Why tieat of such urave themes in the vulgar 
tongue and for the coiiiinon people If We may lulcr that Dante b 
apology for his beloved in » E u 16, f onv. 1. h.id 

not come under his youin; friend's eyes. Davua (as in the ‘ Davus 
4r.7«, non iFdipm ’'^of 'lc«cne<, Andr 1 ?) is the typical man of 
*10 cultuie. Sooin t might nc think of him as equally able with 
(Kdipus to solve the iiddle of the Sphinx as to luiagiue him eiiier- 
ing into the- mysteries, Ijeyond PUto's ktii, of Purgatory and 
Paradise. Surely those wlio had grown pale with study had a 
claim on the pod they honouxtd. , , , 

^7 Was the bufToon reciter to bawl out in the street the things he 
could not understand? If the words are taken ns describing what 
had actuallv hapiiciicd, they imply somethiiig like a general 
publication ol the Commedta. Probably, howtver, they are only 
ail anticipation of what may be, aud the '>choLu appeals to the 
irriiaUe sensitiveness which Ids friend had shown when, as in the 
stones told b> iNov, 1x4, 115) Sacehetti and others, he heard his 
Italian poems mangled by blacksmiths and donkey<drivcrs 
aa they pursued their calling. 
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By reason undigested. Thou wilt say, 

“ Not to these speak I, but to expert souls, 
Though in the people’s language.” Well, the 
world 

Of scholars scoi^s that language, were it one 
Unvarying, not in thousand dialects. 

And none of those with whom thou rank’sf as 
sixth. 

Nor he thou followcst on thy heavenward 
path, 

Wrote in the speech that through the market 
rings. 

Wherefore, out-spoken critic of our bards, 

Jf thou wilt give free course I’ll speak my mind. 
Be not too wasteful, throwing pearls to swine. 
Nor clothe the sisterhood of Castaly ' 

In unmeet raiment, but, I pray thee, choose 
The speech that wilf most widely give thee 
fame 

For thy prophetic song, the common lot 
Of this and of that nation. Even now 
Full many a theme there is that waits thy 
speech. 

Dante might answer that he iivrotc not for the common bcid, 
but for the men of culture. “ Well,” is tlic »t-plyi “ men of cuUuie 
won't ha^e the * \iilgar tnngue' at any pru e ” 'I'liat would he true 
even if there was a letoguiscd Italian language, how much more 
when there were only a thoiiband dialects ? 

34 Why not follow the hve great Latin poets ^ith whom Dante 
had joined himscli in //. iv. lo?, or Statius, whom he had met in 
XXI Bj-gglf Wc are tempted to ask whether Joannes 
thought that they had written in a Liuguage '^not uiidei stand td of 
the people ” among w'hom they lived* 

3 ? The words might refer to the criticisms in the J’ P , hut, as 
we have seeit leason to believe that the writer had not lead that 
lx>ok, we^ may moic probably connect them with passages like 
Pur^. xxiv. XXVI. 97-126, which he had just been nsKling 

W Ves, a Latin poem would gi>e Dante a widci fame, not 
limited to his own nation ; and as foi subj'ects, the. schoLir can 
suggest a round half-dozen for his master’s choice. Tlicn was the 
Italiaji campaign of Henry VII., the war of Uguccionc della 
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Tell with what flight the bearer of Jove*s bolts 
Made for the stars: tell what the flowerets fair 
And what the lilies that the plowman crushed: 
Tell of the Phrygian does that wounded lie, 

Torn by the teeth of fierce Molbssian hounds; ^ 
Tell of Ligurian mountains, and the fleets 
Of fair Parthenopc, in verse of thine, 

So that thy fame may spread to Gades old, 
Alcides' city, and that Ister’s stream 
May hear and wonder, as will Pharos too, ^ 
And where Elissa once was owned as queen. 

If fame delight thee, it will scarce content 
To be cooped up within a narrower sphere, 

*And find thy glory in the vile herd’s praise. 

Lo I, the priest — if thou that claim concede — 
Of those fair nymphs who haunt Aonian hills. 
And Maro’s servant, bearing Virgil’s name, 

Will gladly be the fir^t to lead thee forth, 

'Mid crowds of loud-applauding worshippers, 

Thy temples crowned with wreaths of fragrant 
bays, “ 

E’en as the herald, mounted on his horse, 


Fnggiuola (Jnt// w ) against ilic *‘lilus” of tlic city of flowers, 
or that of Can GntneU, the Molossian mastiff, attain si the T*aduans 
(1^12), who, ns claiming descent from Antt^uoi^ arc described as 
Phrygians, or that of KuberC II of Naples against Piedmont and 
Genoa. A poem on such snbieots as these might win a widespread , 
fame, for which tl-c Cotnmtiha could iiL\er hojie, from east and ' 
west, and noith and south. l*haios," of course, points lo Alex* 
andria, and '* Elissa" is Didcj, What a field wa& opin to ainbiUon 
there < What .in example, we add, of the irony of history we 
might have had, had the roaster followed the scholar's counsels 1 
w The ambition of the scholar led him to pictnie to himself his 
own share in the tiiumph. Would it not be a jiroud .moment for 
Dante as well as fur himself to crown him in the school of Bologna 
with the poet's wreath? What he had said as to subjects for an 
epic was not enough. There was yet a wider choice. Mountains 
and seas were alike full of wars and rumours of wai, only waiting 
for the touch of the poet's hand, and without that, destined to be 
left unsung. He hints even that his friend, 's song might restrain 
the fierce passious of the combatants. 
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Exults, proclaiming loud with echoing voice 
His leader’s trophies to the joyful crowd. 

E’en now the alarm of war affrights mine ears* 
What threats are those of father Apcniiinc ? 

Why are Tyrrhtnian waves bv Nercus lashed ? 
Why rages Mars on this side or on that ? 

Take thou thy lyre, and calm that tumult wild. 
Unless thou sing of this, while other bards 
Hang on thee, that alone thou sing to all, ^ 
They will remain untold. Yet even now. 

If thou, who dwcll’st hard by Eridanus, 

Give me the hope that thou wilt visit me, 

And count me worthy of some kindly lines, 

And if it irk thee not to read my verse, 

Weak though it be — e’en such as goose o’er- 
bold 

Might cackle to the swan of sweetest song — 

Or answer. Master nfine, or grant my prayer. 

67 As sojourulug in Ravenna, comnmnicatiug ^lih one of the 
months of the Po by a canal, Dante was (iLScribtd as a dwtllei by 
that river He had ^iveii his fri> nd the hope that he would some 
day or other visit him at Itniogna, and show that he counted him 
worthy of his friendship. To that visit Joannes looked forwaid. 
Meanwhile the swan of Italian ^etr> will perhaps condescend to 
listen even to the cackling of the goose. One feel., howcvei, .is 
one reads that last line, that the young poet looked on hiiusclf as at 
least an ugly duckling growing tuwai ds swanhood. 
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IT 

DANTF ALIGHIFRI TO JOANNES*' DE VIROILIO 

Those letters black on patient paper traced 
We read, those warblings from Pierian breast, 
Flowing so softly, flowing too for us. 

And so it chanced we told our talc of goats 
Fresh from their pastures, 1 beneath the oak, 
And Melibceus with me. He indeed — 

For much he sought with me to read that 
song — 

“ O Tityrus,” began, “ I pray thee tell 
What Mopsus means ? ” And I, O Mopsus, 
smiled. 

And then he urged his question more and 
more. 


ECLOGUE II 

We can unnf^mc the half>amusLd feeling with which the master 
read the scholar’s lettei. I - .** ' • i. f.^rm of hxs air^wer the 

pattern presented by the t . ' -i 1 . . thcie is perhaps a 

playful reminder that he too knows something of Virgil ; that he is 
as skilled in that hello slilo" .is the yciunt; poet who assumed the 
rognomen of dc riry(tlto,** Yes, he will be Tilyrus, the 
tunaius senex^' of Jit. I, i 47 And the Mthboeus who is with him 
is (so the early c oiiimenlaiors tell us) tl.t Dino Penni of Florence, 
the poet's friend, whose name has met us m the story of the Enst 
seven cantos of the l/i/eruo. In designating Joannes as Mopsus 
theie is possibly a sporiivt releience to JKcl. v. 

" ffom tfuoiitaw cotiveniwus ambo^ « 

Tu calanm vifia^e /erw, e^o dictre versus^* 

It was well that the younger bard should be reminded of the nature 
and limits of his gift. 

4 The two friends aie together when the letter comes. Perini 
waits to know its contents. Dante smiles instead of answering 
(comp. K N, c. 4). The goathetd had better look after his goats 
{Pur^* xxvii. 66>, /.r., hib bcholars. 
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Conquered at last by my great love for him, 

My laughter scarce repressed, 1 answered him. 

** Why ravest thou, O foolish one ? ” said I, 

“ The goats thou tendest, they demand thy 
care, * 

E’en though thy meagre fare may vex thee too. 
Unknown to thee the pastures where the shade 
Of Msenalus o’erhangs, and hides the sun 
With sloping summit — pastures decked in tints 
Of thousand hues of grasses and of flowers. 

A lowly stream, by willow boughs o’crhimg, 
Surrounds them, from its surface scattering dew 
O’er all its banks, and hollows out a way 
Where waters wander at their own sweet will. 
From the high summit flowing. Mopsus there. 
While o’er the pliant grass his oxen rove, 
Contemplates, at his case, of men and gocK 
The labours. Then,* through pipes that swell 
with wind, 

He to his inner joys gives utterance. 

So that his sweet songs draw his herds to him, 
And lions calmed rush from the mountain’s 

height ^ 

Down to the plain, and waters stay their course 
And mountain height and forest nod their 
heads.” 

“ O Tityrus,” spake he, “ if Mopsus sings 
In unknown pastures, yet his unknown songs 

17 Maenalus, the mduntain of Arcadia, '>Upds for the biirolic 
poe|Ty in which Dante claims to be an expert. It conceals the 
sun, because it interposes the veil of allegory between the rcadei 
and Its true meaning. The description ol the stieani which flows 
from the mountain ieniiod<i us of Dante's account of his own special 
excellence as a poet in Purg. xxiv. 5'*-54. The description of 
Mopsus as a second Orpheus is obviously not without a touch of 
pla^ul irony. 

^ Melibceus presses his inquiries. It might be well for his 
scholars to learn the Virgilian verses which Mopsus 1i.id jiut seut 
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1 yet may teach to these my wandering goats 
With thee to guide me.” What then could I 

doy 

When he thus urged me, panting eagerly ? 

“ O Meliboeus, to Aonian hills * 

Mopsus has given himself, year following year, 
While others toil o*er law and equity, ^ 

And in the holy mountain’s shade grows pale, 
Washed in the stream that quickens poets* life, 
And full, till breast, throat, palate overflow 
With milk of song; my Mopsus summons me 
To take the leaves that grow on Peneus* 

shore, ** 

Where Daphne was transformed.** 

“What will thou do?** 
Said Mchbanis. “Wilt thou cvxr keep 
Thy brows undecked with laurels, through the 
fields * 

As shepherd known ? ** “ Nay, name and fame 

of seer, 

Oft vanish, Melibocus!, into air, 

And scarcely has the Muse our Mopsus brought 
To full completeness, spite of sleepless nights.** 
Then spake 1, indignation finding voice: 

to lui master. Tjtyiiis can no lon.jor refuse to .uiWer lus <j[ues- 
tionji. “ Mopsus is a vot.iiy ol thf Muses, dwelling on the Aoiiian 
Mount Hu summons me to put in mv claim to the l.iiireaie 
wreath." Ihe d.i”ghlei ol Pciieu*. is l;.iphnc, lo\eJ by Apollo, 
and transfoimed into a laurel {JiU'L i. 453-5^7). 

47 “Well," IS Mcliboeus Penni’s natural question, “will you act 
on that suggestion, wiite a {loiui, iubniit it to the judgment of 
scholars, .md ci.iiiii the hiuid ^ " 

'Ihe poet’s answer ib twofold He has* fallen on evil d lys, and 
bcaiccly even Mopsus, with all his lostless study, has g lined the 
reputation of a i>oct Uut grc.1i as might be the honour of the 
laureate wreoth, Bologna does nut atlr.’u.t him. The (hielph anti- 
impeiial utv is no jilacu foi him Kather will he iv.vtt till he can 
rctiim to Florence {Par. x\v. and cl.tim it theie. The 

*'^avesme'* of the oiighial in 1 62 points to a less swarthy com* 
fdexion than that which wc commonly associate with T)anu's name, 
ahd so far agrees with the Uozgelio ]M>rtiait. 
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“What echoes will from hills and fields 
resound, 

If with a laurelled brow 1 tune my lyre 
To pa?an hymns? And yet I own I fear 
The thickets wifd, and fields that know not 
God. 

Were it not better done to deck my locks 
With triumph-wreath, and should I e’er return 
Where my own Arno flows, to hide them there, 
Now grey, once golden, ’neath the laurel 
crown ? ” 

And he, “Who doubts this ? Yet, O Tityrus, 
Rethink thee, therefore, how the time flies fast, 
The shc-goats arc grown old whom once we 
paired, 

That they might bring forth young.” 

Then 1 replied, 

“ When in my song the sea-girt mountain liigh. 
And those who dwell within the starry spheres, 
Shall be revealed, as now the realms of Hell, 
Then ’twill be well with iv)" and with bay 
To crown my brows. Will Mopsus grant me 
this?” 

“ Mopsus ! ” he answered, “ Sce’st thou not 
that he 

Condemns the speech of that thy Comedy, 

^ Melibu-us remind’! hi^ friend that time passes quickly. The 
young «cliolais who would v ckome his i>ocm are growing up inlo 
manhood. 

S7 “ Yes,’* Ls Llic poet's answci ; “ when 1 have Anished niy 
Put^gaiory and my Paradise^ then, and resting niy ckiims on them, 
the poet’s wicath will be welcome ” Mopsus, peihaps, will allow 
that. This leads to the question wh.i( Mopsus had stid, and then 
to this Dante replies that he, Mop&us, contemns that form of poeti y 
in the vulgar tongue which even w'omen can le.id and iciite, and 
ho reads the Edogue which he had leceivcd. Melibo,us naturally 
aaks how they shall convert Mopsus to a better ijinid And the 
answer is not far to scef In Inicohc language l>?nte has an ewe- 
goat from whose udders the milk flows fieely and without constraint. 
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As by the lips of women trite and worn, 

Rejected by the nymphs of Castaly ? ” 

“So is it,” 1 replied, and then again 
I read thy verses, Mopsus. With a shrug 
He answered, “What then lies Within our reach 
Our Mopsus to convert ? ” And then I said, ^ 
“ 1 have an ewe, thou know^st her goodliest far 
Of all the Hock, in milk abounding so 
That scarce she bears the weight of udders 
full,- 

*Neath the vast rock just now she chews the 
cud, — 

Joined to no flock, accustomed to no fold. * 
Of her free will, unforced, she never fails 
To seek the milk-pail. Her ^tis in my mind 
To milk with ready hands, and ten jugs full 
Will I to Mopsus send.” “ Do thou meanwhile 
Watch all the frolics of the gamesome goats, 

And learn to fix thy teeth in hardest crusts,” 

So sang we then beneath our oak boughs, 1 
And Melibceus, while our poor abode 
Saw homely meal preparing on the hearth. 

He will send him len pailb of that milk, that he may taste and 
judge. Ill oihci words he will let him see ten Cantos of the 
Paradtso. 

1 assign these words to Mchboeus. He warns Dante to 
beware of the men whom he has held up to reproof in the Com- 
media, and has thus made hts enemies, and of the haidsuips (JPar, 
x\ii. xit)>i 2 u) whi^.h result from that enmity. 
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III 


JOANNES HE VIROILIO TO PANTE ALIGHIERI 


Beneath the hills well watered, where we see 
Savena meet with Reno, sportive nymph, 
j Her snowy locks entwined with wreaths of 
green, 

I found a shelter in a rock-hewn cave. 

My heifers cropped the heibagc on the banks, 
Lambs browsed on tender grass, the goats on 
shrubs. 

What should 1 do ? for I alone was there 
As dweller in the woods, the rest being gone 
Full speed into the cuy, bubiness-pressed ; 

No Nysa or Alexis answered me, 

Before, such constant comrades. With my hook 
1 carved me pipes of water-reeds; — best cure 
Is that for hours that linger — when the shade 
Of Adrian shore, there where the crowded pines 
In their long rows and stretching up to heaven, 
O’erhang the fields as guardian deities, 

ECLOGUE III 

1 The Sarpina (Savena) and Reno aie the two rivers of nulogna. 
The formei divideb into Ivn biancheb, known as the Old and tht 
New, to which the epithctb “gieen** and “snowy" rcspcelively 
refer. Adopting the bucolic style of his master, Juannes desaibes 
himself as in solitude while his scholars had led him for their business 
in the city, and he wa:» tuning his flageolet, i.e*, taking u]> liis pen to 
write, when he heard the pipe of Tit>'nis resounding on the Adrian 
shore. In other words, he has received Dante's /u lo^ut and the ten 
Cantos which accompanied it The former he admires. It is long 
since the poets of Italy had heard anj'thing like it. It ch.nms not 
only Virgilian scholars hkchimsel', but even men of rougher moods 
and lower culture It stirs him up to imitation He too will play 
on the ViigiliAii reed, and fot a time lay , • ‘ 

1. G r '. ', from wliich the M.. ■ i' i • ■ : 1 . i.i:.', 

TCjnsse. I It. ‘ :ii i .u » .•! Virgil. 
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Fields sweet with myrtles and with thousand 
dowers, 

And where the watery Ram leaves no sands dry. 
But craves for showers his soft fleece to 
bedew — 

The whistling wind of Eurus blowing soft, ^ 
Brought to my oars the song of Tityrus, 

Borne on the vocal fragrance, o*cr the heights 
Of Maenalus, balm-breathing on the car, 

And in the mouth milk -dropping, like to which 
For many a day the guardians of the flock 
Remember not, though all Arcadians be. 

Arcadian nymphs rejoice to hear the song, 
Shepherds, and sheep, and shaggy goats, and 
kinc; 

E’en the wild asses run with pricked-up cars, 

And fauns come dancing fr/im Lyccian heights. ^ 
And to myself I said, “ If Tityrus 
Thus charm the sheep, the cattle, and the goats 
Whilst thou, a dweller in the town, didst sing 
The song of cities, how long is it since 
The reed, Benacus-grown, has touched thy lips 
In shepherd’b song ? Nay, let him hear that 
thou. 

Thou to ) a shepherd, singest in the woods.” 

Nor did ] linger then, but laid aside 

The greater reeds, and seized the slender ones, 

To breathe a new strain with my labouring 

lips. « 


31 Charactcrisucall)^ the scholar thinks moie of the Kehitte than 
of the Partuhso^ If ihe “ Uiviiic old man " would but wiite alwaya 
like this, he would bo a second — ^Virs;il himself r::appeanog 

on earth, as in the ryth,iaoreaii ductiine of tiansmi^'ration. His 
friends Mopsus and Mehbreus may now follow— the latter, indeed, 
had already followed — hts eaample 
88 Tityritt, in the bitterness of his life as an exile, might rightly 
pour out the vials of his wrath on Florence, but he might span the 
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And so, divine old man, thou wilt be found 
A second Tityrus; nay, the very man, — 

If we give credit to the Samian. So 
liCt Mopsus speak as Mcliberus spoke. 

Ah me ! that thou shoaldst dwell in squalid 
hut, 

With dust o’crlaid, and shouldst in righteous 
wrath. 

Mourn for the fields of Arno, fields from thee 
Stolen, and from thy flocks. Ah, deed of 
shame 

For that ungrateful city! Yet 1 pray 
Wet not thy Mopsus* checks with flowing 
tears, 

Nor in th)’’ wrath torment thyself and him. 

Whose love clings round thee full as close — I 
say, . 

As close, O good old man, as doth the vine. 

That with a liundrcd tendrils clasps the elm. 

Oh, that once more thou mightest sec thy 
locks, 

Locks giey and sacred, gain a second youth. 
Grown golden, and be trimmed by Ph>llis* self. 
How wilt thou then behold with wondering 
lool$, 

scholar who loved him and clunt; round him as the \ine clings round 
the elm 

** Ah ’ if he could hur return to Florence and revisit his lionu' 
once again 1 Is Phyllis, wc ask, the Gtmma, of whom we hear 'O 
little V Did Joanms know that it was the grief of Dante's life lo 
havehecn parted from her** xvii. 55). Jliit meanwhile will 

he not visit hun at n«>logna and Join him in his studies * Each poet 
might wiite according lohis age He desrtihes his home and ths* 
hospitality which he offers in glowing colours, hut, of cuuise, after 
the bucolic fashion. 'ITie “wild thym** '* !■• »i s*^ m'. foi philo- 
sophic studies , “ poppy " for the soothing r.r . I 1 ie mLclical 
studies in which Dante found reficshment We note, at all events, 
a reference to the sleeple*^ sness ftom whu h Dante apparent ly suffered. 
The mushroom and pepper, the gailic, the honey .'uid the apples, 
Stand, «re may suppose, for different forms of litctaturc, the words 
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Thy vinc-cUd cottage! Yet, lest long delay 
mtig weariness, thou may*st awhile rejoice ' 
To sec my joy, the caves where I find rest; 
Refresh thyself with me. We both will sing; 

I, with my slender reed, thou playing still 
The part of master, with more majesty. 

So that age find his fitting place for each. 

The place itself invites thee, Rowing stream 
Purls through the cavern which the rocks 
protect, 

And where the shrubs waft breezes; and 
around 

Wild marjoram pours its fragrance, and for 
sleep 

The poppy grows, and brings — so men report — ™ 
A sweet forgetfulness; a couch for thee 
Of wilding thyme shall our ^lexis strew 
Whom Corydon bids me call, and willingly 
Will Nysa gird herself to wash thy feet, 

And get thy supper ready. Thestylis 
Shall season mushrooms with the pungent dust 
Of pepper, and subdue the garlic strong, 

If Melibceus chance to gather that, 

Too rashly, in his garden. Hum of bees 
Shall bid thee to cat honey. Apples gweet 

of the wise, the sauics, the homietb, the canaoni which made up a 
po( tS feast 

^ And all honour will be paid to the visitor. Ivy is there for the 
poet’s wicath. The students of BtiloKna (i’arrbasuis, as an Arcadian 
mountain, is the symbol of culture), and they will lejoice m the new 
poems {tfu the 0 awd the old (yw. the Coifitnedia ^). They 

will bring their tributes uf honour {gu, iiaiiegync verses ?), such as 
Mehbwus-Petini had delighted in when he received them at 
Bologna. 

T7 And whv should Tit>Tus fear Bologna ’ Men of high and low 
estate are ready to give pledges of then faithfulness. He might, at 
least, visit the scholar to whom he was so deat. Chiroii and Apollo 
had not disdained the shepherd's hfe in a strange land, and why 
idiould he ? 

^ Then a new thought occurs to him, and Mopsus makes answer 
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Shall be for thee to gather and to taste, 

Rosy as Nysa's cheeks arc; much beside 
Thou wilt not touch as being all too fair; 

And o'er the cave the ivy creeps and creeps. 
With wreaths prepared for thee. And, in a 

word, ^ 

No pleasure shall be lacking. Come thou 
then. 

And with thee come all those who wish to see 
Thy presence with us, young and old alike. 

From hills Parrhasian, all who would admire 
In joy thy newer songs, and learn the old. 

These will to thee their oflerings bring, or 
goats, 

Fresh from the woods, or spotted hides ol lynv, 
As Melibojus once was wont to do. 

Come then, and fear not, Tityrus, our fields: 

The lofty pines with^waving heads give 
pledge 

Of safety for thee; even so the shrubs, 

And acorn-bearing oaks. No wiles arc hero. 

No plots, as thou dost deem, of frauds and 
wrong. 

Wilt thou not trust thyself to me who love 
thee ? 

Perchance thou scornest ihis^y poor abode: 

And yet the gods have not disdained to dwell 
In hollow caverns, witness Chiron old, 

to himself. lolas (Virc. iv. 57, makes him the rich lover of 

Alexis), t € , Guido da rdentaut Rii cniia, Dante’s host and patioii, 
will not allow him to leave, and Dan.e himself will prefer K.i\ciuia 
to Bologna. Why should the schola* thus seek after the unattain- 
able ? Well, he can only plead that lie follows the law of his natme. 
He admires, and therefore he must In 

In the absence of Tityrus, Mo; .us will console himself with 
Miiso, sc with Miisatto, a Latin poet of Padua of some eminence. 
Dante, who diank of the waters of the Arno,” i.e., wrote Italian 
poetry, and cared httle fur the Latin verses of his contempor.'uries, 
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Achilles’ foster-father, and Apollo, 

Who lived a shepherd with the sons of men. 

“Art thou mad, Mopsus ? Nay, lolas, 

The man of polished culture, will refuse, 

Seeing that thy gifts are but a peasant’s store. 

Nor is thy cave as safe as arc the tents 
Where Tityrus seeks repose. But what desire, 

So eager, leads thee, what new impulse stirs 
Thy feet? ” The maid still gazes on the 
youth. 

The youth on bird, the bird upon the woods, 
Mopsus on thee, O Tityrus, and that gaze 
Engenders love. Reject me then, and I 
Will quench my thirst with Muso, Phrygian- 
born. 

Truly thou know’st this not ; thou drinkest 
still ^ 

Of thine own country’s waters. 

Why then, why 

Hear 1 my heifers lowing? Why flow streams 
Fourfold of milk between the dropping thighs ? 

] have it: I will haste to fill the pails 
With fresh warm milk wherein the hardest 
crusts 

Shall pass to softness. Come then to the pail, 

Wc’ll send as many*jugs to Tityrus 

As he has ppunised us. And yet, perchance, 

’Tis a bold thing to offer milk to one 
Himself a shepherd. 

Even while I speak 

My friends draw near, and on the mountain 
height 

The setting sun sinks down behind the ridge. 

was perhaps ignorant of his fame. T/astly, he ends by sending ten 
poems of his own in return for those which he had received. 
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IV 


DANTE ALlGtllERI TO JOANNES DF VIRGILIO 

E6us, with the Colchian fleece bedecked. 

And all the other wingM steeds were bearing. 
With headlong course, the Titan wondrous fair. 
His orbit, where it just begins ro slope 
From its mid-height, held each wheel of the 

car ® 

In even balance, and the glittering rays. 

By shadows oft overcome, now, in ihcir turn, 
O’crcarae the shadows, and the fields grew hot. 
And therefore, in their pity for their flocks 
Alphesibo-'us, yea, ajid Tityrus, 

Fled to the woods, the woods wherein the ash, 
Together with the plane and linden, grows. 

And while the sheep that wander in the fields. 
Goats mingled with them, lie upon the grass. 

And sniff the breeze, lo! Tityrus reclined, 

Now full of years, beneath a maple’s shade, 

KCLO(;ui!: IV 

1 Tht opomii{; lines n-mind iis of /’wrir* r-g, UolU being ba«u:cl 
upon Jifrf. 11 . x-jo. Koiis ( --tlie Dawn) was the name of one of the 
horses of the sun (^7 j*/ ii The epithet “Colchian" points, 

with its .illusions to the golden 11ci.ee, tu the spimg^tide when the 
sun was in Artfs (// i. It was noon ami the suii was hot. 

r The ntw mtcrlocutni Alphesib(eui., m identified hy commentators 
with Fidiuio de* Milotti of Certaldo (Pioccarcio's buthplacc), a 
physictan of high repute, then staying it R.ivenna. 

Tlie subj<*ct>‘ of which Alphtsibmxs spoke were naturally 
enough partly physical, partly meUiphysical, such as two students 
of science niieht discuss together. Of some of them we find iriccs 
in Dante* !» other writings , as, of tin* retmn of souls to the siais 

under whose influence they had Ixwn born, fiom whu h, i.i one fonn 
of Platonism, they were beUeved to have come (Pat. iv s' )• The 
other questions turn mainly on the ruohigy of the Ltiac, such as 
suited the studies of the physician. 
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By the soft, slumbrous fragrance sleep- 
oppressed, 

While on his thick-knobbed staff, from pear- 
tree torn, 

Alphesibceus leant, that he might speak. 

And then he said, “That souls of men 

ascend “ 

Up to those stars whence they came down to us, 
Within our bodies a new home to find; 

That snow-white swans make all Caystcr’s 
banks 

Re-echo with their songs, in mildest clime 
Rejoicing, and the marshes of the vale ; — “ 

That the dumb fishes leave the deeper sea 
In shoals, where rivers first approach the 
bounds 

Of Ncreus; — that Hyrcanian^ tigers stain. 

With crimson gore, the heights of Caucasus; 
That Libyan serpent with its scaly tail 
Makes furrows in the sand: — at all this I 
Have ceased to wonder; for to all that live 
Appro])riate environment brings joy; 

But Mopsus moves my wonder, moves it too 

SB Jn all thr^e instances there were the ^orlcini^s of the law of 
" like to like/’ or at least of the choice of a suitable environment. 
What Alphesibceus could not understand was that Mopsus should 
be content to icinain iii such a Cyclops’ den as Bologna. The 
petiional Cyclops is identified with Komeo fie’ Pepoli, then ruler of 
that city, under whose protection Joannes lived. Komeo is reported 
to base licen a Gliibelline ix. 132 ; Tioja, pp. 179-180), 

but Dante apparently had personal reasons for distrust me him 

At this point Melibccus-Pcnni arrives, panting in hot haste as 
the bearer of the last Eclogue from Joannes, 'i he older scliolars 
smile as when the Sicilians saw Sergestus tom from the ruck to 
-which he clung when his boat foundered v. aco-283). 

BU Tityius raises his head and asks the reason of the breathless 
haste Then, .is with a taste for a marvel after the manner of Ovid, 
lo 1 of Us ovm accoid— for Melibceus is too much out of bieath to 
play on it— the reed bieathcs forth the first line of the Eclogue which 
the scholar had sent to hLs master The hundred verses stand for 
the actual ninety'^sxm of the Eclogue, 
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In all the shepherds that with me abide 
In fair Sicilian fields, that he prefers 
Where ^tna smokes, the Cyclops' cave and 
rocks.” 

So spake he.* Then all hot with panting 
breath 

Comes Mcliboeus: scarce had he exclaimed 
“O Tityrus! ” when all the^eldcrs mocked 
His youthful, high-pitched voice, as once of 
yore 

Sicanians mocked when they Sergestus saw 
Snatched from the rock. And then the old 
man raised 

His grey hairs from the grass, and to the youth, 
Whose nostrils still were panting, thus began: ^ 
“Ah friend o*er-young, what fresh-born care 
is this, 

That makes thee vex thy lungs with pace so 
quick?” 

He nothing answered, but his lips then 
touched, 

His trembling lips, the pipe of oaten straw. 

And thence no single note fell on the car, 

But, as the youth was striving to draw out 
Tones from his reed, the reed itself breathes 
forth — 

W Pelonis stands foi Kavemm, as the true Sicily, the true homo 
of shepherds and their poets. 

W The king is Midas, who asked and obtained the power of turn- 
ing whatever he touched into gold. When I 3 romiu.s (-IUi.chu‘<) 
taught him that he might free himself from the power which liad 
become a bondage by tething in the Pactolus, the reeds whispcrcrl 
the fact that the king had ass’s ears xi 143-146). That spon- 
taneous utieranc e found, so Alphesibreus thought, a parallel in the 
£clo^ue-song that had flowed from the rued without human lips 
applied to it. He excuses himself for thinking that amaivel like 
that might have overcome Uante’s hesitation, He urges that he 
should still refuse to tiust himself. The Dryads of Kavenna and all 
his friends call on him to stay. They felt that he could not venture 
without iisk to his life. 
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I speak a thing most wonderful yet true — 
licneath the hills well watered, where we 
sec 

Savena meet with Reno.” Had he then 
Rut thrice upon the mouth-piece *blown, I 
trow 

That he with five-score songs had soothed 
the car 

Of silent shepherds, and that Tityrus 
Had listened, and with him Alphcsiba’us. 

And him Alphesihesus thus addressed, 

Our Tityrus, “ Would'st thou, honoured old 
man, dare 

To leave Pclorum’s dewy plains, and seek 
The Cyclops’ cavern r ” 

And he made reply : 
“ Why dost thou doubt ? Why, dear friend, 
question me ? ” * 

“Why do 1 doubt? Why question thcc?” 
then spake 

Alphesiborus. “ Hear’st thou not what sound 
Comes from the flute in its melodious might, 
God-given, like the reeds, the breeze-born 
reeds. 

As rumour spreads far off the change that 
passed 

O’er the king’s temples, in their foul dis- 
grace. 

When he, as Bromios bade him, straightway 
changed 

Pactolus* sands to hue of glittering gold ? 
Since he calls thee to where the shore is 
strewn 

W^ith iEtna's pumice dust, O blest old man. 
Trust not delusive favour ; look with pity 
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Upon the hallowed spot where Dryads haunt, 
And on thy flocks. The mountain height, the 
downs, 

The streams, will weep, bereaved of thee : the 
Nymphs'! 

Fearing worse things, will weep for thee with 
me. 

And the ill-will Pachynus hc.ars to us, 

Will all subside. And we too shall regret, 

We shepherds, having known thee. Blest old 
man, 

Abandon not tlic pastures and the springs, 

On which ihy name hath stamped a deathless 

life.” « 

“ O more, by merit more, than half this 
heart,” 

'rouching his breast, spake aged Tityrus, 

“ Mopsus, in love b<?und up with me for 
those 

Who fled Pyrcncus^ passion wild of yore, 

Because I dwell, the Po upon my right, 

And on the left the Rubicon, where sea 

M PadiviJiis, ilic southern ptumontiuy of Ruily, st nitl 
for the kin^'Uum of Napl-*, vhusc lulei, IIobiTl 11 (/'«».'. mi. 
iTo; Var^ M\. T30, x\. in) bill shown hiiiisoH one of Danle’s 
btttcicst Cl rmn N. His Imstilily would ir ise hcc.ui'-e it v^oitld bi 
^iiUsfied wilb wbat wouM be I)ariU'> ruin Thdt min might even 
bung trouble on Ins friends, 

® The poet's conseiousiicss that his name will live, and that with- 
out writing a Latiu epic, reminds us of If, iv. 102 ; Vufs, m. 98 ; 
Fat xvii. 118-iao, 

8S Alpliesiboivis wa^ a bosom friend, but Mopsus also, as a votary 
of the Muses, might claim some share in his affec tions 'J'he lines 
allude to the stoiv in Atet v. 2S7-331, that Pyiem iishad iuMted the 
Muses to take shcltci beneath his'ioif. that hi then otferud thi m 
violence ; that they took tlv ir winged Hiuht from the tower of his 
house, and that he tinew himsuK after them and perished. W.ts 
this a gentle watning to Joannes not to ckuiii too exclusive an in- 
limac) with the Muses whom he loved ? 

W Mop&us had written as though Dante were living (a., of course, 
he was litei ally) between the Po and the Rubicon, in the ^^b^imlian 
region of Rom^gnuola, and sang the praises of liis own y£u>a(/.^., 
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Of Adria boutidb ihc fair iEmilian land, 
Commends to us the pastures by the shore 
Of iEtna, little knowing that we both 
Dwell in the soft grass of Trinacrian height, 
More fruitful far than all Siciliafi hills 
In food for flocks and herds. And yet, 
though rocks 

Of iEtna fall far short of those green fields 
Pelorum boasts, I fain would leave my flock, 
And as thou wishes t, come to visit thee. 

My Mopsus, but for fear of Polypheme.” 

And then Alphcsibceus made reply, 

“Who fears not Polypheme, with human 
blood 

Still wont to stain his lips, from that same 
hour 

When Galatea saw her Acis' limbs. 

Poor Acis ! torn asunder ! Scarcely she 
Herself escaped. Would spell of love pre- 
vail 

When his fierce rage was kindled to such 
heat ? 

And scarce could Acha'menidcs restrain 
His soul from parting, when he looked and 


lliilofina), as that wcie the home of poets. He was ignorant 

that Kavenna w is the tiuc Tiinactia ( -Sicily), the land where 
Theociitua would have loved to dwell And his Pelomm was 
“green." It was the symbol of the national poetry, in the spoken 
language of the people, which Mopsus despised, but which was 
destined to be far more fextile than the /ElnsNui legion, the classical 
poetry, which he loved. 

101 Polrahemtis IS, as before, Romeo de’ Pepoli (1 25) It was 
Dante's distru&t of him that led him to decline his fiicnd's invitation. 
The outrage*, named arc those attnbuted to the literal I’olyphemus 
(JHei. xiii. 739-8 q 8> Possibly they refer to some recent acts of 
cruelty on Kumeu's part. 

109 Achsmenides was one of the companions of Ulysses, whom 
^neas encountered in Sicily </£». 111 590 681). Here also there 
loay probably be an histoiicai allusion now hrecoverably lost to us. 
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The Cyclops, with his comrades’ blood 
besprent. 

Ah, thou, my bosom friend, I pray thee, 
check ^ 

That fearful wish that Reno and the Nymph 
Thou praiscst, close, within their boundaries, 
This honoured head, to gather wreaths for 
which ’ 

Wreaths that fade not e’en now prepares 
himself 

The dresser of the vineyard.” 

Tityrus, 

Smiling in concord with him, heart and 
soul, 

In silence listened to his scholar’s words. 

As by the whole flock spoken. But be- 
cause • 

The horses of the chariot of the Sun 
Were moving downwards through the ether 
pure, 

So that the shadows o’er all nature spread. 

The shepherds, leaving valley cool, and 
woods, 

ns The Naiad is the nymph of the Sa vena joined with ihc Reno, 
as in /it./ ill t 'Jlie “Virgin” is, of course, Daphne, transformed 
into a laurel {Mei i. 4R6). 

The expectation that the laurel wreath was ready to be cut for 
him had an unlooked fur fulfilment. The Kclogue did not icach his 
fccholar-friend till the hand that wrote it was. cold in death, and the 
lauiel wreath was placed upon his brow by Guido da Polenta. 

117 Tityrus-Dante recognibed that the wordb ol Alphesibueiis were 
tho&e of the whole company of his friends. He therefoic would 
abide ^ hia decision, and would not go to Bologna. 

191 The bteeds are those of the Min-ihariot, now basting to its 
setting. The conversation was over, and the friends sepaiated. 
Meanwhile lolas (Guido da Polenta) had been listening, and he it 
was (the writer of the Kclogue seems now to^stinguish between 
himself and the ideal Tityrus of the poem) who had reported the 
dialogue to Dante, as he did to his soholai at Bologna. In the 
origmal the last words of the last line ^tmus (as an equivalent for 
rroioyfAnr) we have a noteworthy instance of Dante's boldness as 
IV 215 P 
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Followed their flocks that took their home- 
ward way, 

And shaggy goats went foremost, as they 
took 

Their path to soft green meadows ; and 
meanwhile 

lolas crafty, listening stood hard by, 

Who heard all this and told all this to us : 

He sings to us, O Mopsus, we to thee. 

the coiner uf new wonls to inecl his wauls, a [iroof also that he had 

at least some knowledge of Greek. 
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Amor rho nella mciite mia rat;iotia . 17 '.) . . 132 

Amor, dacchfc'* oonvien par ch’ 10 im doglia (Ca/r 

viii.) 81 

Amor e cor genlil iono un.i cow (iSiW. ) . . 43 

Amoi ini mcna lal fi<ita nil' onibi.i (Sni n ) . idl 
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Pallata, 10 vo’ die tu ritr^ovi Amorc (Balt, iv ) 20 

Cavalcando V alli’ lei per un cammino (Son iv.). rp 

Chi guardera giammai ^enza patira (San. aim) . 97 

Ci6, die m' incontra nella nicnle, muore (Son, vin ) 31 

Coll’ altre donne nna visla gabbatc (San. vii) . . 30 

Color d' amoie c di pietik sembianli (>'e/7 xxvi.) 75 

Cosl nel mio parlar voglio esser aspro 7‘t.) . 80 

Dagb occhi della mia donna si muove (Son. xxi ) . 60 

Da qudla luce, die il suo cor&o gira (Son. xxxi x ) . 103 

Deh Nuvolcita, che in ombra d’ Amoie (Ball. v. ) 58 

Deh peiegrmi, che pensosi andatc (Son. xxx ) . 79 

Di donne io vidi una gentile .schiera xix.) . 57 

Doglia mi reca nello core ardirc ICans, x 7 ’iti.) . 151 

Donna pietosa c di novello etale (Canz. 7 V.) . 49 

Donne ch’ avctc intelletto d’ amore (Canz. it.) . 34 

Donne, io non so di' che mi preghi Amore (Ba/l. vi ) 91 

Due donne in cima della mente mia (Son. xlti.) . 170 

E'm’ mcresce di me si mnlamcnte (Canz 7»*.) . 38 

E* non b Icgno di si forti nocchi (Son. xxxzd.) . 100 

Era venuta nella mente mia i^rrm) . . _ . 72 

Forte sub irnguos colles, ubi Sarpina Rheno (£ul, in.) 21 3 
Fresca rosa novella (Ball. xU.) . . * . . 174 

Gentil pensiero, che parla di vui (Son. xxwti.) . 77 


• Ball f Baliata; Cana., Canzone; Ecl.j Eclogue; 6m/., Scs»- 
tuia ; Son.^ Sonetto , St , Stanza. 
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Gh occhi dolenti per pietit del core {Cans, vl.) . . 66 

Gran nobili.V nil par vedcre aU* ombra (A’j/ J/*.) . no 

Gtiido, voiroi che tu e Lapo ed lo {San. u.) . . 13 
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Molti, volendo dii che fosse Araore {.Son x/v.) . . 177 
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Morte villana, di pieiii nemica {Ba// it ) . . . 18 

Negh occh] porta la mia donna Ainoic {Sor/, xu.) . 44 

Nulla mi i>nrn\ mai piii crudel cosa (6!'en. ;t //;/.) . 171 
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Ora che'l mondo s’ adorna c si veste {Son. x/vl ) . 178 

O VOI, che pei la via d' Amor passate {Ba// 7. ) . . 15 

Parole mie, che per lo mondo biete {Son, xxxiv . ) . 96 

Per quella via che la tjellezza corre {Son x rxviii . ) . 102 

Per una ghirlandetta {Ba/l. vni , ) • • . > 93 

Per villania di villana peisona xliiU.) . . 179 

Piangete, anianti, poich^ piange Ainorc {Son. lii.) . 16 

Picridum vox alma, novis qui cantibus orbem (Eel. i. ) 202 

Poich^ saziar non posso gh occhi miei {Bn/l. xi.) . 173 

Poich6, sguardando, il cor fenste in tanto ( Son. xiviit ) 180 

Poich' 10 non ttovo chi meco ragioni {Son. xli.) . 169 

Poscia ch' Amor del tutto m'ha lasciato {Cans, xvit.) 145 
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Donzella, 34 
Di earns, 12, 40-50 
" Drelincourt,” 189 

EiiidN, 189 

" Emperor," applied to God, 
Toi, 128 

Empyiean, the, 17, 80, 103 
£nzo, King of Sardinia, 175 
Eiinoe, 171 

Eus< bius Paniphili, 203 
£z.>kicl, 102 

P AGGTUOLA , Uguccione della, 
206 

Fannata, 14 

Fazio degU Uberti,i4, 86, 16a 
189 

Fiducio de’ Milotti, of Cer- 
taldo, 219 

Florence. 14. 30, 32, 55, 67, 
79, 85, 142, 162, 165-66, 


182, 186, (ode in piaise 
ol). 163 

Foleo de’ Portinari, 45, 53 
Fox, C. J , 202 
France ‘schmo, Maiquis, 187 
kiancis. St , 172, i88 
Frederick IT., Kmpeior, 137, 
'43 

hn'SLobaldi, 142 

GAM.ANrKY, tiue and false, 
148 

G.nda, Lago di, 85, 213 
(iailic, 21 s- 16 
Gemma Donati, 74, 82, 215 
Genliicca, 86, 100, 119 
(.ahibelliiies, 127, 158, 220 
Giamii, Lapo, 14 
iiihnn, t6o 
Giotto, 73, 105, 136 
Gladstone, W. E., 202 
Great Beai , the, 117 
Guido Cavalcanti, 12, 13, 53, 
« 70, 124, 175, 203 
Guido Guiiiicelli, 13, 43, 142 
Guido da Polenta, 225 
Guido dci wSiD’baldi, 168 
Guittone d’ Arezzo, 145 

Hades, our Lord’s descent, 
190 

Happier days, sorrow of re- 
membering, 21 

Henry VII. ot Luxemburg, 
102, 143, 162, 164, 1^1 
182-85, 187, 205 
Herrick, 27 
Honey, 215-6 
Hugh do Sade, 

IOLA.S, 217 

Irony of History, 14, 206 

Joannes de Virgilio, 202-3 
John XXIL. Pope, 189 
Jubilee, the, of 1300, 79 
Jupiter, the planet, X04 
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Juvenal, i42"43' ^S4 
Ken, Bishop, 55 
LAGIA, 14 

Laco di (iarda, 85, !^3 
T.andor, W. S , 55 
l^apo dcgli UlxTti, 14 
Lapo Gianni, 14 
Lentino, Jacopo da, 177 
Ix:lho, 171. 204 
Lilies of Florence, 206 
Lucia St ( church), 11, IS 
Luni, Uishop of, 187 
Lunigiana, 187 

' ' M ADONN A use of the word. 


Manning, Caidinal, 55 
Martin, Theodore, 74 
Matilda, 17. 19. 1 7° 

Maynaid, Lady Margaiet, 55 
Mpliba*us, 208-11, 210, 220 
Midas, 22X 
Mopsus, 208 

Moroello di Malaspma, 82. 
86, 187 

Musatto, Alberlino, 203, 217 
Mushrooms, 215 
Muso, 217 


Naples, 223 
Neii, St. Philip. 150 
Nen, the, 101, 127, 162 
Nile, the, i6o 
Nobility, true, 137* 14° 


Ovid, 14^3 

Pachynus, 223 
Pactolus, 221 
Padua, 203. 217 
Paradise, joy in, 134 
Pargoletta, 74, 98-99i 
Paternoster, the, 199 
Pearls, 98 
Pepper, 21S 


Pcrini, 2TO-I1, 216 
Persian mystics, 86 
IVter Damian, 203 
Petiaich, 13, T06 
ppttinagno, Pier, 143 
Pharos, 206 
I^hihp Ic Bel, 101 
Phyllis, 21s 

Pietr.i dc’ ScioMgni, 86, 90, 

Pilgrims, 19 -20, 79 
Plato, 44. *00 , , - 

Poggetto, Canlmal dt, 189 
Polyphemus, 224 
Poppy, the, 215-16 
Precious stones, 98, 113 
PrmiaviTA (wr Vanna) 

Pnniuin Mobile, the, 80, 103 
Proven(,al poets, 12, 25, 106, 
174- 75 
Pueu, A., 12 
Pulzella, 12 

Purgaloiy, doctrine of, 192 
QT'iRiNO, (iiovanfti. 172 
Ravenna, tOq, 207, 217, 

2 IQ -21 

j Robert of Naples, 206, 223 
I Roinagnuola, 223 
1 Romena, Alessandro da, 82 
! Romeo de’ Pepoli, 220, 224 
j Romeo of Provence, 143 
1 Rossetti, Ciabnel, 158, 169 
Rusticucci, 142 

Sacchetti, 204 
Sacraments, the seven, 193 
t Sarra/zano, 14 
1 Saturn^ 104, 116, ^ 

"Screen,” the lady, 15. 20. 

26-27, 38, 60, 92, 179 
Selvaggia, 14, 186 
Seneca, 151 , 

Senuccio Benuccio, 18a 
Serventesc, 12, 15 
i Sesima, the, 106, iia 
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Sicilian Vesperb, 32, 51 
Simon de’ ^di, 11 
“ Sonetto doppio," 15 
Sordello, 13 
Spenser, 55 

“ Spinti," 31, 33, 37, 40 
Stanley, Dean, 55 
Stars, 220, (influences) 103. 
106 

Statius, 148 
Sterling, John, «;5 
Stratford de RedclifTe, Lord, 
202 

Sun, horses of the, 225 

Templaks, the, 102, 158 
Tennyson, I-ord, 67, 145 
Terence, 204 
Tcrza runa, 106. 189 
Thyme, wild, 215 
Tityrus, 208, H \t'q, 

Toinata tL'cniroi), 25 


Transmigration, 214 
Trench, Archbishop, 55 
Tri\ium and quadnvium, 99^ 

i03 

Trofmadours, 12 

UnERTi, 142, 165 
Uguccioni della Faggiiiola, 
206 

Vanna, 14, 53 
Venus, 104, 128 
Verona, 169, 187 
Veionica, 79 
Via dc’ Uardi, 15 
Villani, 123, 166 
Virgil, 13, 203, 208, 213-14 

Wklleslky, I Old, 202 
Winter, 116 

Witte, icsearches, 21, 178 79 
Wordsworth, 50 








